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LIBERTY  AND  LICENSE. 

BY   M.  JAY   FLANNERY. 

THE  man  of  to-day  congratulates  himself  on  his  freedom  from 
restraint  in  the  expression  of  opinion  in  comparison  with  his 
brother  of  former  ages,  who  was  "cabined,  cribb'd,  confined"  by 
restrictions  of  law.  civil  and  canon,  and  by  a  public  opinion  steeped 
in  ignorance  and  bound  with  the  chains  of  priestcraft.  We  glory 
in  our  great  material  advance  ;  our  conquests  in  the  sphere  of  nature; 
our  lordship  over  land  and  sea  and  air ;  our  development  of  the  art 
of  civil  government.  We  are  never  tired  of  boasting  of  the  equitable 
distribution  of  comforts  among  all  men,  so  that  the  poorest  and 
meanest  man  of  to-day  can  live  a  better  material  life  than  could  the 
proudest  noble  of  former  times.  And  when  we  are  told  that  these 
things,  while  good  in  themselves  and  such  as  any  civilization  worthy 
of  the  name  must  guarantee,  are  not  the  whole  of  life  and  leave  the 
best  things  to  be  desired,  we  point  with  what  we  regard  a  pardonable 
pride  to  our  glorious  liberty  of  thought  and  speech.  What  greater 
thing  can  man  desire,  after  sustenance  is  assured,  than  to  be  free? 
And  free  not  merely  from  any  form  of  servile  economic  status,  but 
free  to  think  his  own  thoughts  and  to  express  those  thoughts  with- 
out fear  of  consequences?  Surely,  this  freedom  is  ours,  and  no 
other  age  can  justly  claim  anything  approaching  it. 

That  liberty  such  as  we  possess  was'  unknown  in  every  age 
previous  to  our  own  appears  to  be  attested  by  all  that  we  can  learn 
of  those  times.  The  burden  of  much  of  our  history  is  the  struggle 
of  men  for  the  freedom  to  think  and  speak.  Stories  of  persecution 
for  conscience'  sake:  of  wicked  wars  waged  against  dissenters,  as 
that  against  the  Albigenses;  the  burning  of  llnss  and  Servetus;  the 
dreadful  tale  of  the  Holy  Office — all  these  fill  so  large  a  place  in  our 
histories  that  they  seem  to  us  the  every-day  occupation  of  the  people 
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of  the  Middle  Ages.  Our  own  history,  especially  the  history  of  the 
early  settlement  of  our  colonies,  has  made  us  familiar  with  the 
magnitude  of  persecution  for  opinions'  sake  in  the  life  of  the  times. 
Even  science  has  her  martyrs,  from  Roger  Bacon  and  Galileo  down, 
and  histories  of  the  warfare  of  religion  and  science  were  the  familiar 
literature  of  our  childhood. 

This  is,  indeed,  a  severe  indictment  of  "the  good  old  days," 
and  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  freedom.  An  age  which 
has  redeemed  us  from  the  nightmare  of  all  this  bloody  tyranny  and 
given  us  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom,  is  one  to  challenge  our  deep- 
est loyalty.  But  before  we  go  too  far  in  our  denunciation  of  the 
olden  times  it  may  be  well  to  inquire  whether  this  gloomy  picture 
really  represents  the  condition  of  life  which  then  prevailed.  It  is 
possible  that  this  shows  but  one  side  of  the  shield,  or  that  in  per- 
spective we  simply  see  the  ordinary  misunderstandings  and  cruelties 
of  the  life  of  any  age,  crowded  together  so  as  to  seem  to  be  the 
whole  life  of  those  times.  Isn't  it  possible  that  we  overlook  the 
abundant  peace  and  freedom  which  then  prevailed — as  they  prevail 
at  all  times — because  this  peace  and  freedom  were  the  every-day 
aspects  of  life;  and  those  who  enjoyed  them  were  less  blatant  than 
were  the  minority,  who  chafed  at  what  seemed  to  the  majority  a 
safe  and  sane  restriction  on  license?  To-day  it  is  the  unusual  man, 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  rebel,  that  attracts  attention, 
and  the  literature  of  revolt  that  makes  more  noise  than  does  the 
conventional.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
feel  any  lack  of  freedom  or  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  express  them- 
selves as  they  wish.  The  literature  of  rebellion  not  only  makes  a 
greater  noise  in  its  own  time ;  the  reverberations  of  its  thunders 
reach  the  ears  of  later  times  as  do  not  the  quieter  murmurs  of  the 
gentle  breeze  which  is  the  breath  of  the  great  masses.  We  are  apt 
to  misjudge  other  times,  because  of  a  distortion  of  perspective,  and 
to  feel  that  because  these  struggles  fill  so  large  a  place  in  our  his- 
tories, they  must  have  filled  a  correspondingly  large  place  in  the 
life  of  the  people ;  to  feel  that  the  common  people  of  those  times 
must  have  lived  in  fear  and  have  felt  stifled  for  want  of  the  pure 
air  of  freedom. 

But  very  probably  we  are  mistaken.  It  may  be  that  as  large 
a  proportion  of  the  people  then  felt  free  to  express  all  that  they 
wished  to  as  does  to-day.  For  after  all,  what  is  freedom  for  each 
of  us?  In  matters  of  opinion  the  recognized  right  to  give  ex- 
pression to  that  opinion  without  running  foul  of  public  opinion  or 
the  law.     Now,  in  no  age  has  there  been  any  restriction  on  the  ex- 
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pression  of  opinion  of  the  conventional  kind.  Within  limits,  men 
have  always  been  free  to  discuss  to  their  heart's  content.  And  these 
limits  were  never  so  narrow  as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  and  wore 
never  felt  as  irksome  by  the  "safe  and  sane"  of  any  age.  As  long 
as  a  man  accepted  certain  fundamental  propositions,  he  might  spend 
his  days  in  what,  to  him  and  many  of  his  contemporaries,  were 
interesting  and  important  disquisitions.  The  literature  of  those 
times,  with  its  wordy  and  windy  discussions  of  abstruse  subjects, 
is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  wonderful  freedom  oi  an  age,  sup- 
posed to  he  repressive  of  tree  thought.  These  discussions  cover  a 
wide  range,  much  wider  than  we  are  apt  to  think,  and  debate  ques- 
tions of  theology,  church  polity,  government,  the  divine  right  of 
kings.  That  they  debate  these  subjects  from  a  "safe**  standpoint 
and  never  permit  liberty  to  degenerate  into  license,  dues  not  prove 
their  proponents  to  be  intellectual  slaves  or  to  have  felt  the  least 
restraint  on  their  liberty.  These  were  their  real  opinions,  and  they 
felt  that  they  could  express  them  without  fear  or  favor.  They  did 
not  feel  hampered  or  oppressed  in  their  intellectual  lives,  not  pre- 
vented from  proclaiming  views  subversive  of  Church,  family,  or 
State.     Thev  had  no  such  views,  and  so,  no  wish  to  proclaim  them. 

And  this  was  the  feeling  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  so-called  Dark  Ages.  They  were,  as  human  beings  go.  contented 
and  happy;  lived  the  lives  and  thought  the  thoughts  which  their 
fathers  had  lived  and  thought.  They  grew  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
convention,  as  do  the  ordinary  men  of  all  times,  and  they  breathed 
it  with  the  feeling  of  perfect  freedom.  Their  views  on  important 
matters  did  not  differ,  except  in  non-essentials,  from  that  of  their 
fellows  :  and  they  delighted  to  wrangle  over  these  non-essentials — 
as  do  their  descendants  to-day.  They  accepted  of  God  what  would 
seem  to  us  the  tyranny  of  a  priesthood  and  of  overlord  and  king. 
As  is  the  pleasant  hut  ineffective  custom  of  human  kind,  they 
grumbled  at  each  and  all  of  these,  but  it  never  entered  their  heads  to 
revolt,  or  even  criticize  in  any  serious  fashion.  They  accepted  them 
as  inevitable  and,  while  incidentally  evil,  necessary  instruments  of 
their  salvation.  Whatever  might  be  their  personal  habits,  and  how- 
ever in  their  coarse  jests  they  might  satirize  the  relation,  they  ac- 
cepted the  institution  of  the  family  as  something  sacred  and  not  to 
be  lightly  criticized. 

But  what  of  the  exceptional  man?  Did  not  the  tyrannous  atti- 
tude of  public  opinion  and  of  Church  and  State  toward  opinions 
regarded  as  dangerous  bear  harder  on  him  than  do  the  same  on 
exceptional  individuals  of  to-day?     The  whole  teaching  of  our  his- 
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tories  is  that  they  did.  That  the  exceptional  individual  is  better 
off  in  that  he  may  now  speak  his  mind  freely  without  suffering  any 
untoward  consequences,  is  one  of  the  articles  of  our  modern  faith. 
Now,  it  is  true  that  the  old  instruments  of  torture  are  no  longer 
considered  proper  arguments  to  convince  the  recalcitrant  of  the 
error  of  his  ways,  and  that  the  rack  and  the  stake  have  fallen  into 
disrepute.  But,  though  methods  have  changed,  it  remains  to  be 
proved  whether  law  and  public  opinion  permit  a  larger  liberty  than 
they  did  in  the  long  ago.  and  whether  there  are  not  more  effective 
arguments,  not  wholly  logical,  which  are  still  in  use. 

We  are  told  that  modern  society,  especially  in  western  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  permits  the  largest  amount  of  liberty,  and 
boggles  only  at  license.  Let  us  examine  just  what  this  statement 
means.  What  is  the  difference  between  liberty  and  license?  Not 
what  difference  the  dictionary  makes  between  them,  but  what  dif- 
ference public  and  official  opinion  make  in  their  practical  application? 
Isn't  the  difference  just  this:  Liberty  is  the  privilege  of  expressing 
opinions  upon  subjects  not  regarded  as  too  sacred,  within  limits 
recognized  as  lawful — limits  somewhat  vague  but  still  existent ; 
License  anything  which  goes  beyond  this  and  attempts  to  call  in 
question  any  institution  regarded  as  too  sacred  to  be  the  subject  of 
serious  discussion  ?  In  what  respect  do  these  definitions,  in  their 
practical  application,  differ  from  those  back  in  the  times  we  have 
been  taught  to  regard  as  the  dark  ages  of  human  freedom?  In  no 
respect  whatever.  Those  people  were  as  ardent  believers  in  the 
freedom  to  express  such  opinions  as  they  thought  proper  to  be  ex- 
pressed as  we  are.  They  were  not  opposed  to  liberty  of  speech,  but 
to  license  of  speech — just  as  we  are.  Human  nature  in  this  respect 
has  not  changed,  and  we  are  no  more  liberal  than  were  our  an- 
cestors. 

Rut  they  burnt  men  at  the  stake  for  a  different  opinion  from 
themselves  on  such  matters  as  the  Trinity,  or  Transubstantiation, 
or  the  infallibility  of  Church  Councils,  and  we  should  not  think 
of  doing  such  a  thing ;  in  fact,  we  should  recoil  with  horror  from 
the  thought  of  such  an  act.  Yes,  we  no  longer  persecute'  for  dif- 
ferences on  religious  questions,  but  that  is  not  because  we  have 
grown  more  liberal,  but  because  we  no  longer  regard  religion  and 
the  Church  as  matters  of  supreme  importance.  We  may  still  pay 
these  institutions  lip  worship  and  be  in  doubt  whether  we  dare 
wholly  give  them  up;  but  we  do  not  believe  in  them  in  our  hearts, 
as  our  forebears  did.  If  we  did,  woe  to  him  who  should  dare  to 
speak  against  them. 
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Nationalism  and  the  institution  of  private  property  have  taken 
the  place  in  the  worship  oi  the  public  which  the  Church  held  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Not  just  private  property  in  the  old  sense  of  that 
word,  hut  that  institution  as  affected  and,  indeed,  made,  by  modern 
industrialism — private  property  in  the  means  of  production  and  the 
exploitation  of  the  resources  of  the  earth,.  <  Irthodoxy  and  heterodoxy 
stand  as  firmly  and  as  bitterly  opposed  in  these  to-day  as  they  did  in 
the  Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  any  discussion  which  would 
tend  to  question  their  sacredness  is  license  and  not  liberty.  The 
whole  power  oi  organized  political  society  and  of  the  industrial 
machine  is  ready  to  crush  utterly  the  individual  who  dares  to  be  a 
heretic  on  these  questions.  And  what  the  State  can  dn  and  is  willing 
to  do  gladly,  has  been  abundantly  shown  in  the  treatment  of  paci- 
fists, non-resistents,  and  conscientious  objectors  in  all  the  countries 
latelv  at  war.  Xor  has  the  State  in  its  organized  capacity  merely 
shown  the  violence  which  political  intolerance  may  possess,  in  meas- 
ure and  kind  no  different  from  the  religious  intolerance  we  so  glibly 
condemn.  The  insane  fury  of  mobs  all  over,  this  country,  often 
directed  against  the  innocent,  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  ex- 
hibited by  similar  mobs  at  the  burning  of  heretics  in  the  old  autos 
da  fe.  And  as  in  the  olden  time  not  every  heretic  was  burned  at 
the  stake  or  gave  up  his  life  on  the  rack  hut  dragged  it  out.  an  object 
of  scorn  and  social  persecution,  so  to-day  all  over  this  country,  and. 
doubtless,  in  other  countries,  are  men  and  women  denied  the  right 
to  make  a  living  because  they  simply  could  not  bring  themselves  to 
furor  politicus  of  their  neighbors.  Not  all  victims  of  modern 
heresy-hunting  are   in    federal   prisons. 

Modern  industrialism  is  a  close  second  to  nationalism  for  a 
place  in  the  holy  of  holies  where  no  impious  hand  dare  touch  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  a  question  whether  it  does  not  hold  the  first  place  and 
is  not  simply  using  nationalism  as  a  protective  covering  for  itself. 
Many  of  the  men  and  women  sentenced  to  long  terms  in  prison 
during  ottr  war  are  looked  upon  as  dangerous  to  society,  that  is.  to 
society  as  at  present  industrially  organized,  and  one  may  wonder 
whether  it  is  not  this  fact,  and  not  merely  their  opposition  to  the 
war.  that  counted  most  in  their  prosecution. 

Rut.  it  may  he  said,  the  parallel  between  modern  politico- 
industrial  religion  and  the  old  theological  religion  is  not  complete. 
At  least  there  arc  no  modern  crusades  against  politico-industrial 
heretics,  such  as  were  the  crusades  against  the  Albigenses  and  other 
heterodox  Christians.  I'.efore  we  accept  this  let  us  ask  ourselves 
in   what    respect   our   refttsal   to   recognize  as   at   least   a   de  facto 
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government  the  soviet  regime  in  Russia  and  our  encouragement  and 
support  of  white  guards  against  red  guards  differ  from  the  attitude 
of  the  Church  against  the  Albigenses.  Do  we  practically  make  war 
against  the  soviet  government  because  we  desire  to  free  the  Russian 
people  from  the  tyranny  of  a  minority,  or  because  we  fear  the 
soviet  system,  or  lack  of  system,  of  industrial  society?  It  seems 
that  every  thoughtful  person  must  answer  that  the  latter  counts 
for  most  in  our  purpose.  The  Bolsheviki  are  industrial  heretics, 
and  as  such  must  be  put  down,  in  the  interest  and  for  the  protection, 
of  our  modern  religion. 

The  dividing  line  between  liberty  and  license  is  now,  as  it  al- 
ways has  been,  the  line  between  those  things  toward  which  we  are 
comparatively  indifferent  and  those  which  we  regard  of  supreme 
importance.  We  are  all  in  favor  of  liberty  in  non-essentials.  Very 
few  of  us  can  look  upon  any  opinion  on  what  is  to  us  the  really 
essential  as  anything  but  damnable  heresy,  and  its  advocate  as  any- 
thing but  a  monster  of  iniquity  for  whom  no  punishment  can  be 
too  severe. 


SCIENCE  AND  THE  MORAL  WCJRLD.1 

BY  JAKOB  KUNZ. 
A.    THE  SCIENTIFIC  ASPECT  OF  THE  WORLD. 

TT  7"E  shall  at  first  consider  the  world  as  revealed  by  the  various 
V  V  sciences,  the  oldest  of  which  is  astronomy.  Astronomy  has 
widened  the  horizon  of  man.  The  material  heaven,  in  which 
the  gods  of  the  ancient  nations  lived,  has  disappeared.  Instead 
of  the  crystalline  spheres  with  their  melodies,  we  find  the  immensity 
of  stars,  similar  to  the  sun,  which  are  scarcely  scattered  through 
the  sky.  Our  earth  is  a  small  part  of  the  solar  system,  the  solar 
system  like  a  particle  of  dust  in  the  system  of  the  Milky  Way. 
The  earth  moves  around  the  sun  according  to  well-defined  laws  of 
mathematical  precision,  under  the  influence  of  gravity,  a  law  which 
embraces  all  material  bodies. 

Physics  and  chemistry,  since  Galileo,  Newton,  and  Lavoisier, 
teach  that  all  material  processes  are  governed  by  natural  laws, 
which  are  sometimes  of  a  simple,  sometimes  of  a  complicated  mathe- 
matical  form.     Nature  appears  as  a  mechanism  built  up  of  small 

1  The  following  paper  was  first  delivered  as  an  address  before  the  Philo- 
sophical Club  of  the  University  of  Illinois  in  January,  1919. 
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particles  which  arc  charged  with  large  amounts  oi  energy,  endowed 
with  manifold  motion,  which  acl  upon  each  other  according  to  well- 
defined  laws;  nature  looks  like  a  gigantic  clock,  with  an  immense 
number  of  wheels,  driven  and  driving,  beating  time  throughout 
etemitv  and  through  all  space.  In  the  physical  sciences  oi  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  physiology,  there  is  no  room  for 
freedom,  for  God  and  heaven,  for  spiritual  and  moral  forces,  for 
conscious  intentions  and  purposes,  in  short  for  the  moral  world.  A 
mechanism  without  soul,  nature  is  indifferent  toward  all  moral  and 
religi<  his    feelings. 

Moreover,  like  every  other  clock,  the  clock  of  the  universe 
wound  up  in  a  c  rtain  beginning,  runs  down  until  the  whole  mech- 
anism comes  to  a  standstill,  the  physical  death,  where  every  ordered 
motion  and  life  itself  vanishes.  The  universe  has  therefore  no 
purpose,  no  deeper  meaning;  life  ol  mankind— which  is  only  a  small 
part  of  the  natural  mechanism  on  the  surface  of  an  insignificant 
planet  has  no  content,  no  significance  nor  purpose.  Moreover, 
the  fraction  of  matter  which  is  drawn  in  the  vortex  of  life  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  is  an  insignificant  part  and  has  no  influence 
on  the  destinv  of  the  earth  as  a  planet  much  less  on  the  solar 
system.  The  >un^  and  stars,  colossal  systems  roll  down  into  infinite 
space  and  time,  without   soul  or  purpose,  intention  or  design. 

If  we  find  a  watch  in  the  desert  we  conclude  that  there  was 
somewhere  a  watchmaker.  If  we  find  a  much  more  complicated 
mechanism  such  as  a  living  cell  or  a  plant  or  an  animal,  we  would 
conclude  and  ancient  thinkers  have  concluded-  -that  there  was 
and  is  a  supreme  genius  or  architect  who  built  this  mechanism  with 
infinite  wisdom.  But  against  such  a  consideration  the  theories  of 
evolution  protest  with  a  thousand  and  one  arguments.  Mere  we 
enter  the  field  of  the  second  group  of  scienc  :s,  die  biological  sciences, 
which  involve  bacteriology,  zoology,  botany,  paleontology,  anatomy, 
embryology,  etc.  The  various  theori  -  of  evolution  agree  that  life 
is  unity,  that  the  various  forms  of  life  have  not  keen  created  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  hut  that  they  are  connected  with  each  other, 
and  that  the  more  complicated  forms  have  been  evolved  by  natural 
movements  and  process  -  from  the  more  simple  forms. 

At  the  end  of  this  series  of  evolution,  after  endless  cruelties 
and  brutalities,  appears  man.  still  subject  to  the  same  process  of 
evolution,  which  leads  through  an  endless  battlefield  of  life,  which 
recognizes  no  moral  law.  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  especially, 
with  its  struggle  for  existence,  the  natural  selection,  the  survival  of 
the  fittest,  th  ■  adaptation  to  the  environment,  i^  in  hopeless  conflicl 
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with  the  moral  world.  Eat  or  be  eaten — such  is  the  law  of  life,  my 
professors  of  biology  taught ;  exploit  or  be  exploited,  is  at  the  root 
of  modern  commerce  and  industry.  And,  indeed,  it  requires  little 
experience  in  the  world  of  animals  and  man  and  plants,  to  see  the 
incessant  struggle  for  existence,  going  on  in  contradiction  to  the 
moral  requirements.  The  functions  of  the  organs  of  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  men  are  measured  according  to  their  success  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  a  struggle  which  is  omnipotent  and  abso- 
lutely pitiless,  and  which  goes  on  inside  the  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  which  fights  for  food,  space,  and  the  opportunity  to  propa- 
gate. The  enormous  overproduction  due  to  natural  propagation  in 
geometric  progression  makes  the  struggle  as  cruel  as  possible,  and 
weapons  of  ail  possible  description  are  used  continuously — poison, 
teeth,  claws,  horns,  etc.  Then  there  is  a  struggle  for  existence  be- 
tween the  different  species  ;  each  living  being  struggles  constantly 
against  the  rigors  of  climate,  the  dangers  of  floods,  storms,  fires, 
drought,  cold,  heat,  etc.  Man  has  largely  succeeded  in  this  struggle 
for  existence  by  a  new  and  invisible  weapon,  his  intelligence.  He 
invents  tricks  and  traps  by  means  of  which  he  subjugates  and 
catches  the  other  animals  which  are  superior  to  him  in  many  other 
ways.  He  uses  a  thousand  crafts,  clever  and  cunning  methods, 
which  he  receives  from  the  sciences,  10  fool,  exploit,  and  kill  his 
own  neighbor.  It  is  true  that  biology  recognizes  ameliorating  and 
moderating  factors  in  the  different  phases  of  the  struggle  for  ex- 
istence. Besides  mutual  destruction  we  find  mutual  aid  in  many 
instances — symbiosis,  for  example,  in  the  largest  measure  between 
plants  and  animals  :  but  here  again  it  is  essentially  man  who  destroys 
this  symbiosis  by  building  enormous  cities  where  there  is  no  room 
nor  thought  for  the  fundamental  life  of  plants,  and  strangely  enough, 
by  burning  his  body,  a  method  recommended  often  by  naturalists, 
instead  of  giving  it  back  to  nature  and  to  the  plants. 

Other  theories  of  evolution  besides  that  of  Darwin  have  been 
proposed,  notably  that  of  Lamarck,  emphasizing  the  inheritance  of 
acquired  characteristics,  or  the  theory  of  orthogenesis,  or  the  theory 
of  mutations,  all  of  which  contain  some  contact  with  facts,  and  none 
of  which  is  in  itself  satisfactory  or  purely  physico-chemical.  A 
purely  physico-chemical  theory  of  life  would  be  the  most  satis- 
factory from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  All  the  phenomena  of  life, 
propagation,  inheritance,  variation,  etc..  will  finally  be  reduced  to 
chemical  properties  of  one  or  more  chemical  compounds.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  final  theory  of  evolution,  the  struggle  for  existence 
exists,  cruel,  ruthless  to  the  bitter  end,  a  violent  and  fatal  compe- 
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tition.  We  seem  to  find  the  same  struggle  for  existence  among  men, 
tribes,  nations,  and  corporations.  Indeed,  the  greater  part  of  what 
is  usually  told  as  human  history  is  a  story  of  battles  and  most  all 
the  historic  valleys  have  been  crimsoned  by  human  blood. 

The  relation  between  various  sciences  is  unsatisfactory.  If  the 
biological  sciences  can  be  reduced  to  physics  and  chemistry,  and  if 
psychology  and  sociology  can  be  reduced  to  biological  sciences,  then 
clearly  we  have  only  one  science,  the  physical  sciences  with  their 
various  derived  branches.  But  it  is  possible  to  think  that  the  various 
sciences  represent  a  progress  in  the  sense  that  the  physical  sciences 
study  dead  matter;  the  biological  sciences,  life;  and  the  psycho- 
logical sciences,  mind ;  and  that  matter,  life,  and  mind  represent 
three  progressive  units,  which  cannot  be  deduced  one  from  the 
other  ;  in  this  case  we  would  have  at  least  three,  if  not  more,  funda- 
mental sciences,  where,  of  course,  each  higher  one  would  use  the 
results  of  the  previous  science  for  her  own  purposes.  However  this 
may  be,  it  seems  clear  that  as  far  as  psychology  is  behaviorism, 
based  on  observation  and  experiment,  it  is  a  branch  of  biological 
sciences  ;  but  many,  if  not  the  majority  of  the  psychologists,  main- 
tain that  the  principal  method  of  psvchology  is  introspection,  and 
the  object  of  their  science  mind  or  consciousness.  As  far  as  psy- 
chology is  a  science  like  physics  and  chemistrv,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  moral  world.  The  psychologist  and  physiologist  as  scien- 
tists do  not  consider  the  origin  of  good  and  evil,  justice  and  injustice, 
right  and  wrong,  etc.  The  physicist,  when  entering  a  psychological 
laboratory,  fe-ls  quite  at  home,  but  when  entering  upon  discussion 
with  the  psychologist,  feels  rather  bewildered. 

The  aim  of  physical  sciences  is  the  determination  of  the  phys- 
ical realities  of  the  universe.  Between  our  sense-experience  and 
the  physical  realities  we  wish  to  establish  a  one-to-one  correspon- 
dence. An  electric  current  when  passing  through  a  filament  produces 
light :  when  acting  on  a  wet  hand,  produces  a  shock  ;  when  acting 
on  the  retina  of  the  eye,  produces  the  impression  of  light ;  when 
acting  on  the  tongue,  produces  the  sensation  sour.  These  sensations 
cannot  be  compared  with  each  other,  they  do  not  resemble  each  other 
in  the  least,  and  they  are  nor  similar  at  all  to  a  stream  of  electrons 
passing  through  a  wire.  We  observe  a  green  leaf  of  a  plant.  We 
have  the  impression  green.  What  is  the  underlying  physical  realitv? 
Electric  charges  in  vibration  and  electric  and  magnetic  forces  oscil- 
lating 1013  per  second.  Between  this  physical  reality  and  the  im- 
pression green  there  is  no  resemblance.  Again,  between  the  sensa- 
tions of  a  symphony  concert  and  the  vibrations  in  the  air  there  is 
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not  the  least  resemblance.  If  therefore  physical  sciences  succeed 
in  detecting  the  physical  realities — and  physics  and  chemistry  have 
so  far  been,  with  little  aberrations,  a  triumphant  and  uniform  ap- 
proach to  these  physical  realities — then  with  every  step  taken  by 
physics  and  chemistry,  the  requirement  of  a  different  element  in  our 
sensations,  namely  mind,  becomes  the  more  urgent.  The  charm  of 
the  red  rose  resides  not  in  the  rose  but  in  our  mind. 

Finally,  for  the  purpose  of  logical  order,  we  should  consider 
sociological  sciences,  which,  however,  are  in  a  rather  embryological 
state.  The  results  of  this  new  and  promising  science  resemble  the 
results  of  physics  and  chemistry  little  in  defmiteness ;  it  is  even 
difficult  in  the  complexity  of  the  situation  to  detach  well-defined 
problems.  Nevertheless,  sociology  possesses  already  a  considerable 
stock  of  definite  knowledge  of  a  statistical  nature.  For  instance, 
in  1910,  the  income  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  thirty  billion  dollars  for  ninety-two  million  inhabitants,  or  330 
dollars  for  each  inhabitant,  and  this  income  was  distributed  so  that 
eleven  million  families  got  seven  hundred  dollars  per  year  or  less, 
which  is  the  minimum  for  existence  without  the  possibility  of  en- 
joying some  of  the  things  which  raise  the  human  existence  above 
that  of  the  animal.  Seven  hundred  dollars  income  in.  1910  repre- 
sented the  upper  margin  of  poverty  ;  a  little  accident  or  sickness 
would  throw  these  people  into  poverty.  In  the  same  year  probably 
five  billion  dollars  were  income  from  properties  or  investments, 
earned  without  any  effort.  According  to  an  estimate  of  1896, 
seven  eighths  of  the  families  held  but  one  eighth  of  the  national 
wealth,  while  1  per  cent,  of  the  families  held  more  than  99  per  cent. 
One  eighth  of  the  families  in  America  receive  more  than  one  half 
of  the  aggregate  income,  and  1  per  cent,  receives  a  larger  income 
than  the  poorest  50  per  cent.  In  England  it  was  concluded  that 
four  fifths  of  the  property  of  England  was  held  by  one  sixty- 
seventh  of  the  adult  population  of  England.  The  concentration 
of  income  in  the  hands  of  the  very  rich  proceeds  in  recent  years 
chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  middle  class  which  is  the  principal 
sufferer.  Our  whole  industrial  machinery  tends  to  split  human 
society  into  two  classes,  rich  and  supposedly  comfortable  on  the 
one  side,  poor  and  miserable  on  the  other.  In  this  mad  scramble 
to  accumulate  wealth  500,000  people  in  the  United  States  are  injured 
and  5000  killed  in  one  year  of  industrial  work,  or  as  many  as  in 
one  year  of  war  between  England  and  the  Boers,  and  Russia  and 
Japan  added  together. 

Another  fact  of  sociological  importance  is  the  impoverishment 
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of  the  soil  in  the  United  States  where  agriculture  has  been  largely 
robbery.  If  we  add  to  this  spectacle  the  exhaustion  of  our  forests 
and  mines  then  we  get  a  fair  picture  of  the  boasted  progress  of  our 
civilization.  As  far  as  pure  unapplied  sociology  is  concerned,  it  is 
sufficient  to  state  the  fact  that  human  society  is  going  to  the  dogs, 
just  as  physics  and  chemistry  state  that  the  available  energy  of  the 
universe  is  running  down  to  zero.  But  in  sociology  much  more 
than  in  physics  and  in  chemistry  do  we  feel  an  appeal  to  our  moral 
sense,  and,  indeed,  sociology  will  be  of  value  in  the  ethical  recon- 
struction of  human  society. 

B.    THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  ETHICS. 

Ethics  is  not  satisfied  with  the  present  condition  of  our  life. 
Our  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds  are  good  or  bad,  just  or  unjust, 
cruel  or  kind,  right  or  wrong.  Ethics  is  concerned  not  so  much  with 
the  existing  world  of  experience,  described  by  science,  as  with  the 
world  which  ought  to  be.  Ethics  demands  duty  and  virtue,  justice., 
truthfulness,  severitv  toward  ourselves,  sympathy  for  others,  faith- 
fulness and  devotion  for  our  family,  friends  and  relatives,  our  na- 
tion and  mankind,  generosity,  self-sacrifice,  and  heroism  in  our 
deeds  and  words.  The  highest  command  of  ethics  is  love,  and 
the  fundamental  requirement  of  religion  is  humility. 

If  we  inquire  as  to  the  historical  origin  of  the  ethical  require- 
ments, we  find  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  they  arise  from  religion. 
Moses  among  the  Israelites  taught  justice  and  gave  the  laws  to  the  an- 
cient traveling  tribes.  Moses  with the  law  and  the  following  prophets, 
who  alwavs  insisted  on  justice,  were  the  guides  of  the  Jews  through 
centuries  of  persecutions  by  other  people.  Christ  expressed  the 
religious  and  moral  laws  in  the  simple  words :  Thou  shalt  love  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  ;  and  thou  shalt  be 
perfect  as  our  father  in  heaven  is  perfect.  Socrates  and  Plato  alsj 
based  their  moral  commands  on  religion;  so  did  Mohammed,  Bud- 
dha and  Krishna,  the  prophets  of  the  Brahmins  and  of  the  Bud- 
dhists. All  these  religions  have  touched  a  vital  spot  in  the  human 
heart;  they  have  directed  events  in  human  history,  they  have 
produced  martyrs,  heroes,  saints  and  poets  and  men  of  the  deepest 
sincerity,  moral  earnestness,  and  unswerving  reliability  and  faith- 
fulness. But  since  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  religious  feeling 
has  become  colder  and  colder  proportionately  as  science  has  in- 
creased, and  the  conflict  between  science  and  religion  has  at  times 
become  very  acute,  with  the  result  that  the  churches  have  become 
more   and   more    empty.      This   is    true   in    all    Christian    countries, 
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especially  in  France  and  Germany,  to  a  lesser  degree  in  England  and 
America.  Very  often  scientists,  or  at  least  professors  of  universi- 
ties, have  used  most  severe  accusations  against  religion  and  even 
ethics,  and  many  attempts  have  heen  made  to  find  new  bases  for 
ethics.  There  is  a  group  of  thinkers  who  remind  us  of  the  old 
Stoa  and  of  Confucius,  who  insist  that  a  man  should  practice  the 
good  for  its  own  sake,  virtue  for  the  sake  of  virtue,  justice  for  the 
sake  of  justice.  There  is  considerable  dignity,  bravery,  and  de- 
fiance of  men  and  destiny  in  this  philosophical  ethics  ;  but  it  has 
never  warmed  the  hearts  of  any  number  of  men,  it  lacks  that 
triumphant  joy  and  humility  which  have  only  been  inspired  by  a 
consciousness  of  the  Divine.  Moreover,  why  not  the  bad  for  the 
love  of  the  bad's  sake,  vice  for  the  vice?  It  seems  to  me  just  as 
logical  as  the  good  for  the  love  of  the  good.  Every  boy  knows 
that  stolen  cherries  taste  better  than  father's  cherries. 

Another  school  of  ethical  theory  maintains  that  we  should  fol- 
low the  moral  law  for  our  private  advantage  ;  but  what  is  the  private 
advantage  of  a  warrior  who,  deceived  by  his  government,  dies  on 
the  battlefield  for  the  fatherland?  Other  men  try  to  make  happiness 
the  basis  of  moral  behavior,  but  when  we  go  to  the  laboratory  or 
to  the  workshop  or  to  a  lecture,  we  do  not  seek  happiness  for  happi- 
ness's  sake,  we  accept  it  if  it  comes,  gladly,  but  we  accept  dis- 
appointments also.  Who  laughs  for  the  pleasure  of  laughing?  A 
very  modern  attempt  at  an  explanation  of  the  moral  law  makes  the 
human  society  the  idol  for  which  we  should  live  as  moral  beings. 
But  the  human  society,  with  its  divisions  into  castes,  into  nations 
into  religious  sects,  and  political  parties,  with  its  intrigues  and  super- 
ficialities, its  deceit  and  hypocrisy,  its  diplomacy  and  its  spies,  its 
hatred  and  envy  and  pride  and  greed,  its  craft  and  contempt  of 
nobility  of  the  human  soul,  can  never  claim  moral  authority.  Human 
society  again  and  again  degenerates  to  such  degrees  that  it  becomes 
the  moral  duty  of  men  to  speak  and  act  against  their  own  advan- 
tage and  against  the  given  societv.  Revolutions  ag^ain  and  again 
have  becom^  necessary.  Savonarola,  TTuss,  Luther,  Zwingli,  Calvin, 
Cromwell,  Massini,  Schiller  (in  Wilhelm  Tell),  Washington,  Carlyle, 
Tolstoy,  Bebel,  Jaures,  wrote  and  acted  against  the  majority  of  their 
respective  societies. 

Some  modern  scientists,  especially  sociologists,  maintain  thaf 
sociology  will  furnish  us  the  basis  of  ethics,  which  we  as  a  modern 
and  scientific  generation  have  lost.  Well,  it  may  be  that  sociology 
discovers  some  human  societies  in  the  past  or  present  which  realize 
in  their  social  life  moral  principles.     Such  societies,  however,  like 
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the  early  Christians,  the  Moravian  Brethren,  the  Persian  Sufis. 
some  Hindus  and  Buddhists,  the  Quakers,  the  Bahaists,  based  their 
ethical  life  on  religion.  So  sociology  may  discover  religion  again 
some  day.  But  if  sociology  takes  a  cross-section  of  the  present-day 
social  life  of  Chicago,  New  York,  London,  or  Paris,  it  will  never 
be  able  to  say  with  a  good  conscience :  Thus  thou  shalt  live — this 
is  the  highest  form  of  life,  the  powerhouse  of  moral  actions. 

There  is  a  very  serious  logical  objection  to  any  science  as  a 
basis  of  ethics.  Science  is  based  on  experience  of  the  existing 
world  as  it  is  conveyed  through  our  senses  and  our  experiments. 
Ethics  requires  a  transformation  of  the  world  and  of  society  :  it 
projects  into  the  present  state  a  future  vision.  The  future  will  rule 
and  control  the  present.  The  human  conscience  is  far  deeper  than 
the  human  sciences.  To  take  an  example.  Men  and  nations  have 
most  always  been  fighting,  vet  the  best  human  conscience  requires 
peace  among  men  and  nations.  Competition,  ruthless  and  fatal,  has 
ruled  the  actions  of  most  men  and  nations,  yet  the  prophets  of  the 
race  and  the  human  conscience  require  cooperation  or  competition 
for  mutual  help  and  service,  not  selfishness.  Science  is  based  on 
facts,  ethics  on  the  inspirations  of  the  prophets.  In  a  different  way 
we  may  distinguish  between  science  and  ethics.  Science  is  not  satis- 
fied with  facts,  it  wants  relations  ;  indeed,  a  modern  mathematician 
and  philosopher  of  science  insists  with  almost  annoving  emphasis  that 
we  only  know  relations,  and  these  relations  are  mathematical  or 
causal.  Physical  phenomena,  chemical  reactions,  are  well  determined 
by  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  observed.  The  law  of 
causality  rules  supremelv.  There  is  no  room  for  freedom  in  the 
field  of  the  accurate  sciences  and  if  once  sociology,  scientific  bin- 
not  practical,  lias  emerged  from  the  present  chaos,  it  must  show 
an  aspect  like  physics  and  chemistry  ;  well-defined  facts,  their  rela- 
tions and  fundamental  principles  and  theories.  Well,  nobody  would 
claim  that  ethics  is  based  on  physics  and  chemistrv,  nor  can  it  be 
based  on  sociology,  conceived  as  an  accurate  or  mathematical  science. 
Moreover,  historically  speaking,  the  moral  world  has  been  discovered 
by  the  prophets  of  the  race  at  least  3000  years  before  sociology  came 
into  existence.  And  sociology  is  still  more  a  hope  of  a  science  than 
an  established  science.  What  is  right  and  wrong,  I  know  inde- 
pendentlv  of  any  sociological  study.  And  I  am  convinced  that  the 
law.  Love  thy  neighbor,  is  as  absolutely  true  as  the  "law"  of  gravitv, 
in  spite  of  the  possibility  that  sociology  and  history  may  show 
statistically  that  most  men  and  nations  do  not  observe  the  moral 
law.     The  moral  principles  do  not  depend  on  the  progress  of  sociol- 
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ogy,  nor  do  the  mathematical  theorems  depend  on  physical  sciences. 
Science  rests  on  necessity,  ethics  on  freedom.  Unless  there  is  a 
genuine  choice  between  good  and  bad,  justice  and  injustice,  right 
and  wrong,  kindness  and  cruelty,  ethics  must  vanish. 

There  seems  to  be  a  hopeless  conflict  between  science  and  con- 
science, freedom  and  necessity,  the  material  and  the  moral  world. 
From  the  scientific  aspect  the  world  is  a  machine  without  plan  or 
purpose,  a  roaring  factory  which  produces  nothing,  a  chain  linked 
to  nothing,  a  scuffle  which  nobody  started  leading  to  general  defeat. 
In  such  a  mechanical  world  there  is  not  only  no  room  for  moral 
ideals,  God,  soul,  immortality,  freedom,  there  is  even  no  room  for 
newness,  surprise,  originality,  individuality,  genius,  personality. 
Against  such  a  world  my  conscience  revolts  with  elementary  power. 
In  my  consciousness  I  experience  not  only  necessity,  but  freedom, 
and  I  am  at  least  as  sure  of  my  genuine  freedom  as  I  am  convinced 
in  science  of  the  chain  of  necessities,  causes  and  effects.  And  the 
more  I  am  restricted  to  myself,  the  more  insignificant  my  position 
in  public  life,  the  greater  my  freedom,  the  purer  my  soul.  Self- 
consciousness  involves  self-determination,  activeness,  free  will ;  free- 
dom and  necessity  reside  in  my  consciousness,  not  in  nature.  The 
more  nature  as  a  whole  is  represented  as  a  machine,  the  more  my 
logic  requires  a  universal  engineer,  a  supreme  architect,  or  the 
machine,  life,  and  science  themselves  become  nonsense.  The  genius 
cannot  be  explained  scientifically  by  surroundings,  by  ancestors,  etc. ; 
he  represents  something  new,  just  as  a  new  idea  of  a  scientist  cannot 
be  explained  or  deduced  from  his  brain  activities.  The  scientist 
throws  the  net  of  causality  over  nature  in  order  to  capture  and  use 
her  for  scientific  and  practical  purposes.  As  I  distinguish  between 
subject  and  object,  beginning  and  end,  cause  and  effect,  independent 
and  dependent,  in  the  same  way  I  distinguish  between  free  and 
necessary.  Let  the  banner  of  freedom  float  over  the  rocks  of  neces- 
sity. 

Without  freedom  no  guilt  and  no  responsibility.  If  the  life 
of  man  and  mankind  is  only  a  link  in  the  machinery  of  nature,  if 
cause  and  effect  rule  pitilessly,  then  nobody  can  be  blamed  or  praised 
for  any  act.  If  the  history  of  mankind  is  only  a  continuation  of  the 
purely  mechanical  evolution  of  life,  then  nobody  is  guilty  of  this  or 
any  previous  war.  If  war  is  a  natural  phenomenon  like  hail  in  a 
thunderstorm,  then  it  would  be  just  as  wise  to  punish  the  clouds  as 
the  immediate  originators  of  the  war.  Freedom,  justice,  right, 
become  empty  words.  Against  such  a  scientific  interpretation  of 
human   history   my   conscience   protests.      No,    man    is    still    about 
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to  realize  the  full  freedom  of  his  soul,  not  only  independence  from 
Germain-,  but  independence  from  every  tyrant,  such  as  capitalism, 
public  opinion,  religious,  political,  national,  and  university  prejudice. 

Science  cannot  be  the  basis  of  ethics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
human  conscience  reciuires  that  science  shall  be  universal,  just  and 
without  selfish  interest.  An  ethical  presupposition  of  science  is 
open-mindedness,  detachment  of  our  personal  or  national  selfish 
interest  from  the  objects  under  investigation. 

We  declare  religion  as  basis  of  the  moral  ideals  and  require- 
ments. It  is  unfortunately  true  that  the  Church  has  not  always 
kept  alive  the  fire  of  the  moral  world.  If,  before  the  Civil  War  in 
America  the  Church  of  the  Southern  States  was  in  favor  of  slavery, 
it  was  not  because  of.  but  in  spite  of,  religion.  If  multimillionaires 
in  churches  in  New  York  receive  the  collection,  it  is  not  because  of, 
but  against,  the  command  of  the  prophet.  Religion  is  one  for  the 
whole  human  race,  even  though  the  Church  may  be  broken  up  in  an 
unfortunate  number  of  sects.  Religion  is  longing  for  knowledge 
even  though  church  officials  may  have  opposed  science. 

We  should  clearly  distinguish  between  origin  and  test  of  ethical 
ideals.  The  physical  sciences  presuppose  mathematical  principles 
not  based  on  sense-experience,  so  for  our  social  life  we  need  guiding 
principles,  moral  ideals,  which  will  be  tested  in  the  course  of  time. 
Without  mathematical  theorems,  no  accurate  physical  experience — 
without  moral  principles,  no  social  progress. 

The  test  of  a  moral  principle  may  require  thousands  of  years. 
"He  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  it."  The  so-called 
Christian  world  may  have  acted  against  this  principle  and  against 
the  law.  Do  not  resist  evil,  yet  the  moral  requirement  remains  the 
same  as  it  ever  was.  Here  clearly  the  average  evidence  of  2000 
years  of  experience  is  against  the  moral  laws,  yet  in  my  conscience 
these  are  stars  of  moral  life.  The  human  world  may  perish  before 
learning  to  apply  the  moral  principles,  yet  these  principles  exist  as 
certain  as  many  mathematical  theorems  remain  true  even  though 
they  may  never  have  been  applied.  Yea,  the  test  of  mathematical 
theorems  in  physics  and  engineering  is  always  only  approximate, 
and  the  test  of  moral  principles  in  the  life  of  the  human  society  is 
fragmentary.  We  are  true  only  in  solitude  ;  public  life  moves  over 
the  surface. 

The  prophets  are  the  discoverers  of  the  moral  law,  which  they 
receive  not  by  long  sociological  experience  and  historical  study,  but 
by  divine  inspiration. 

Who  is  judge  in  the  moral  world?     It  is  ultimately  our  con- 
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science  in  communion  with  the  divine  judge,  under  the  leadership 
of  the  prophet. 

So  far  I  have  only  considered  pure  science  as  an  achieved  and 
ideal  work  of  scientists.  A  different  question  would  be  that  of  the 
moral  world  and  the  scientists,  or  the  universities  and  ethics.  No- 
body will  deny  that  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  prophets 
of  mankind  and  the  professors  of  ethics  and  philosophy.  No  pro- 
fessor could  say  to  his  students.  Follow  me,  and  I  will  give  you 
peace,  that  peace  which  passes  understanding.  When  we  take  a 
course  in  ethics  we  feel  at  the  end  very  little  inspired  and  uplifted, 
because  everybody  knows  that  the  professor  hardly  tries  to  realize 
the  moral  principles  which  he  discusses  with  the  same  impersonal 
interest  with  which  another  professor  teaches  mathematics  or  chem 
istry.  That  science  and  philosophy  can  not,  or  do  not,  guide  a 
people  on  the  ethical  path,  is  sadly  shown  by  the  Germans,  who,  on 
an  average,  before  the  war  were  better  trained  than  any  other  na- 
tion. Yet  they  committed  innumerable  crimes,  and  ninety-three 
scientists  in  a  public  proclamation  supported  the  government  in  its 
criminal  attempt  to  subject  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the  German 
rule.  Some  German  professors  even  used  Darwin's  theory  as  justi- 
fication of  the  war.  According  to  their  writings  many  German 
scientists  lived  in  an  insane  asylum  before  and  during  the  war.  Their 
science  had  become  foolishness,  their  diplomacy  stupidity.  Yet  be- 
fore and  in  the  beginning  of  the  war  German  science  and  organiza- 
tion had  been  highly  praised  at  least  in  England  and  America.  And 
only  a  few  months  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  German 
ambassador  in  Washington  was  called  upon  to  give  the  Commence- 
ment address  in  our  own  university. 

The  bulk  of  science  and  research  only  requires  accuracy  of 
observation,  careful  experiments,  logical  deduction,  and  a  rascal  can 
perform  these  requirements  as  well  as  an  honest  man.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  wondered  at  that  in  the  armies  of  professors  which  fill  the  pres- 
ent universities  and  which  are  drawn  from  the  average  human  society 
there  are  not  more  rascals  than  there  actually  are.  It  is  probably 
still  the  effect  of  a  past  civilization  which  was  more  moral  and 
religious  that  among  the  professors  there  is  still  so  much  decency, 
good  will,  helpfulness  and  justice  and  even  friendship.  According 
to  my  feeling,  the  whole  white  race,  not  only  the  Germans,  has  made 
regress  in  the  moral  realm,  man  has  more  and  more  lost  religion, 
the  only  basis  of  ethics,  he  has  become  more  and  more  absorbed  by 
material  cares,  and  the  spirit  of  materialism,  pragmatism,  agnosti- 
cism, utilitarianism,   fills  a  large  part   of   professors  and   students. 
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There  is  a  marked  difference  between  American  and  European  uni- 
versities, in  favor  of  the  American  institutions.  Manual  labor  is 
absolutely  despised  in  the  European  universities,  while  a  student  in 
America  may  during-  his  study  earn  his  living  and  be  respected  in 
the  same  way  as  any  other  student.  On  the  whole  the  universities 
have  been  visited  by  well-to-do  people  ;  in  Europe  the  universities 
have  been  and  still  are  aristocratic  and  exclusive  institutions  ;  they 
have  taken  little  part  in  any  progressive  movement  of  mankind.  In 
the  Reformation  and  in  the  French  Revolution  the  universities  were 
onlookers.  They  were  onlookers  in  Europe  and  in  America  in  the 
increasing  hostility  of  capitalists  and  laborers.  In  Europe,  students 
go  to  the  universities  to  become  doctors  of  medicine,  lawyers, 
preachers,  administrators,  engineers,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  better  classes,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  drudgery, 
of  dull  and  dreary  dirty  labor,  and  to  exploit  their  fellow-men  by 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  the  universities.  The  universities  in 
Europe  and  America  stand  altogether  too  much  under  the  Prussian 
system  of  organization,  the  administrators  are  autocratic,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  council  of  the  Polytechnicum  in  Zurich  was  practically 
inaccessible  to  me  as  an  assistant  and  private  lecturer ;  the  spirit  of 
genuine  democracy  is  not  yet  at  home  in  the  universities,  the  uni- 
versities are  not  the  seats  of  liberal  and  just  thinking  in  the  field  of 
social  relations.  A  liberal  thinker  is  regarded  with  suspicion.  While 
the  professors  and  instructors  on  the  whole  belong  to  a  decent  middle 
class,  many  students  and  instructors  look  forward  to  a  day  when 
they  also  will  be  rich.  Granting  many  exceptions,  the  universities 
are  still  schools  of  selfishness.  In  Germany  the  scientific  intellect 
seems  to  be  militarized  ;  it  is  commercialized  in  the  European  and 
American  universities,  especially  in  the  graduate  schools.  The 
proper  scientific  spirit,  free  from  selfishness,  pure  joy  of  science 
for  science's  sake,  is  on  a  decline.  If  it  is  an  aim  of  education  to 
produce  men  of  independent  judgment,  of  freedom,  generositv,  and 
character,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  word,  I  am  afraid  the  uni- 
versities make  a  poor  show. 

In  the  physical  sciences  a  commercial  spirit  prevails  more  and 
more,  in  the  social  and  historical  sciences  patriotism  drives  out 
truth  ;  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  not  at  home  in  the  universities  ;  and 
truth,  truth  in  spite  of  all,  in  spite  of  patriotism,  selfishness,  and 
class  distinctions,  truth  too  is  threatening  to  leave  the  universities. 
Often  in  recent  years  I  have  heard  from  university  professors  that 
they  do  not  know  what  truth  means.  But  everybody  understands 
interest. 
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Pure    unapplied    sciences    are    neutral    with    respect   to    ethics. 
Science  as   such   has   nothing  to   do   with   ethical   requirements   or 
ideals.     But  let  us  now  turn  to  the  question  of  applied  sciences. 
The  present  civilization  consists  almost  entirely  of  applied  sciences 
— railways,    telephone,    telegraph,    with    and    without    wire,    steam- 
engines,  electric  engines,  flying-machines,  submarines,  etc. ;  all  the 
chemical,    electrical,    mechanical    industries   are    so   many   applica- 
tions of  science.     The  last  war  owes  much  of  its  horrors  and  de- 
structiveness  to  the  most  recent  progress  of  science ;  the  poisonous, 
tears-   and   blisters-producing   gases   and    smokes   as    well   as   high 
explosives,  are  a  recent  triumph  of  chemistry.     It  was  a  war  of 
science  against  science,  and  the  German  science  lost  in  spite  of  the 
long  thought-out   scientific   preparations.      In   the   military   schools 
there  will  be  taught  the  science  of  war,  and  scientific  generals  will 
parade  with   military  generals.     This   unfortunate   war   has   given 
an  immense  impulse  to  applied  science,  so  much  so  that  the  public 
at  large,  the  administrators  and  even  the  professors   of   the  uni- 
versities, are  tempted  to  consider  only  sciences  applied  to  practical 
purposes.     Science  is  threatened  with  the  danger  of  becoming  mere 
business,  the  universities,  factories,  if  not  weapons,  in  the  hands  of 
national  governments.    By  progress  is  very  often  meant  the  increase 
of  modern  machinery.     For  my  personal  concept  of  life  and  world, 
this  means  no  progress  unless  it  involves  moral  progress.     And  a 
soldier  fighting  submarines,  flying-machines,  poisonous  gases,  shells 
of  every  caliber,  will  probably  little  appreciate  these  advances  of 
modern    science.      Let    us    consider   the   printing-machine   and    the 
manufacture  of  paper  as  applied  sciences.    Now,  if  the  press  spreads 
good  literature,  true  science,  the  simple  truth  about  the  public  and 
political  life  of  the  world,  it  will  be  a  means  of  moral  progress. 
But  if  the  newspapers  become  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  capitalists, 
the  imperialists,  ruthless  rulers  and  narrow  professors  of  science, 
then  they  become  a  great  danger  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world  at 
large.     Outside  capitalism  there  is  no  greater  enemy  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  than  the  present  newspapers.    The  motto  of  an  American 
newspaper  of  the  middle  West,  which  claims  the  widest  circulation, 
is   this :   "Our  country !      In   her   intercourse   with   foreign   nations 
may  she  always  be  in  the  right ;  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 
It  reminds  us  of  "Rule  Britannia"  or  "Deutschland,  Deutschland 
fiber  alles,"  different  expressions  of  national  selfishness  and  arro- 
gance. 

Railroads  are  a  very  good  thing  if  they  help  us  to  see  and 
enjoy  the  wonders  of  the  world,  to  visit  different  people,  to  carry 
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goods  from  one  place  to  another,  where  they  are  most  needed.  But 
what  about  the  26,000  military  trains  which,  loaded  with  soldiers 
and  artillery,  crossed  the  Rhine  in  six  days  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  bringing  death  and  destruction  to  Belgium  and  northern  France? 
In  a  word  :  Applied  science  and  industry  are  a  blessing  to  mankind,  if 
they  promote  moral  principles,  and  they  are  a  curse  if  they  act  with- 
out or  against  the  moral  progress  of  mankind.  Our  schools  of  com- 
merce and  economics  are  a  good  thing,  if  they  further  social  justice 
within  a  nation  and  among  the  various  peoples,  but  if  they  become 
a  tool  in  the  hands  of  capitalists  and  imperialists,  if  the  most  ruth- 
less brokers  of  large  cities  are  employed  as  professors  to  teach  the 
students  all  the  clever  tricks  and  traps  of  modern  business,  and  to 
exploit  the  commonwealth  which  supports  them  in  their  study,  then 
it  would  be  wiser  to  burn  those  places  of  learning  and  labor. 

Psychology  may  be  a  good  and  interesting  science,  and  applied 
psychology  may  be  very  useful  in  schools,  hospitals,  and  so  on,  but 
if  she  employs  methods  of  mental  testing  by  which  the  most  shrewd 
salesmen  win  in  the  competition  with  decent  men,  then  applied 
psychology  becomes  a  very  serious  menace  to  the  people.  Recently, 
such  a  mental  tester  of  a  Western  university  told  me  that  in  a  com- 
mercial examination  he  gave  the  highest  mark  to  a  university  man 
who  had  a  short  practice  as  a  salesman.  This  man  passed  an 
excellent  examination  in  the  hands  of  a  mental  tester  who  confessed 
he  trembled  at  the  thought  that  the  salesman  with  the  highest  mark 
of  excellency  should  ever  pass  over  the  threshold  of  his  own  house. 
The  professor  was  afraid  he  might  lose  all  his  earthly  goods  in  a 
few  minutes  for  something  which  he  did  not  want.  He  confessed 
at  the  same  time  that  the  mental  testers  have  no  methods  as  yet 
for  the  test  of  moral  qualities  such  as  sincerity,  honesty,  etc.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  have  such  wonderful  tests  by  means  of  which  a 
fool  can  measure  the  greatest  genius  in  a  few  minutes. 

Many  thinkers  like  Comte,  Renan,  Negri,  and  others  in  the 
last  century  expected  salvation  for  mankind  from  science.  But 
science  has  not  saved  mankind  from  this  terrible  war,  nor  has  her 
science  saved  Germany  from  military  and  moral  defeat.  Applied 
science  has  made  war  more  cruel  than  it  ever  was  before,  and  the 
scientists  of  the  opposing  countries  are  filled  with  the  same  hatred 
toward  each  other  as  the  general  public.  The  old  Greek  philosophers 
and  artists  had  an  inkling  of  the  danger  of  science  when  they 
endowed  Pallas  Athene,  the  deity  of  science  and  war,  with  the  owl, 
sword,  and  serpents. 

Applied  sciences  have  increased  the  moral  problem  of  mankind 
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enormously.  The  war  came  to  an  end  with  gas  as  the  most  efficient 
weapon.  If  one  country  alone  can  produce  over  200  tons  of  liquids 
for  gas  warfare  in  one  week,  then  in  the  next  war  large  armies, 
cities,  and  whole  populations  will  be  wiped  out  in  a  few  hours  so 
completely  that  not  an  animal  escapes  the  general  death.  If  man- 
kind does  not  stop  resolutely  and  once  for  all  war,  then  indeed  the 
hour  of  the  race  has  struck.  The  ax  of  applied  science  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  the  tree  of  life. 

Tantum  possumus,  quantum  scimus.  Applied  science  leads  to 
power.  The  nations  and  corporations  have  accumulated  enormous 
power  through  the  application  of  science.  Armies,  navies,  huge 
industries  owned  by  capitalists,  are  expressions  of  power.  Now  it 
requires  powerful  men  to  manage  these  gigantic  machines.  These 
men,  emperors,  prime  ministers,  kings  of  industries  and  wealth,  are 
under  a  constant  temptation  to  misuse  these  powers,  which  drive 
them  graduallv  insane.  Mankind  will  either  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  gamblers  in  human  history,  or  it  must  resolutely  decide  to  abolish 
war  once  for  all,  and  decentralize  and  democratize  the  industries. 
The  national  war  debts  become  by  and  by  so  colossal  that  life 
through  competition  becomes  a  continuous  nightmare,  in  peace  and 
war  alike. 

Our  present  life  at  large  as  compared  with  that  of  past  times, 
perhaps  only  of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  seems  to  be  so  much 
more  complicated.  Life  is  more  and  more  interested  in  material' 
things.  We  have  heard  little  of  a  recent  great  philosopher  or  poet 
in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  England,  or  the  United  States.  Every- 
where man  is  fighting  for  his  own  advantage.  Mankind,  especially 
in  Europe  and  America,  is  morally  sick.  We  live  in  a  moral  desert. 
Recently  a  class  of  student-soldiers  told  me  that  they  would  be 
very  glad  to  go  to  France  and  lay  down  their  lives  for  America 
but  if  they  are  to  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  then  they  will 
fight  and  fight,  make  money,  gain  influence,  reputation.  Everybody 
for  himself  and  the  devil  get  the  hindmost.  A  chemist,  once  a 
professor  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  told  me  in  a  factory,  that  if 
a  certain  operation  yields  good  results,  they  sell  the  dies  in  the 
United  States,  and  if  it  fails  they  send  the  goods  to  India  or  China. 
Cutthroat  methods  are  used  almost  everywhere,  and  our  industries 
are  largely  an  object  of  gambling  with  the  result  of  a  division  of 
society  into  two  irreconcilable  camps :  the  capitalists  on  one  side, 
the  laborers  on  the  other ;  the  tyranny  of  capital  opposed  by  the 
tyranny  of  labor  unions,  arrogant  wealth  on  one  side,  miserable 
poverty  on  the  other.     Everybody,  even  the  professors  of  univer- 
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sities,  deadly  afraid  of  poverty  which  is  despised  everywhere.  Our 
social  condition  is  utterly  unstable.  The  specter  of  revolution  ap- 
pears behind  the  black  clouds  of  the  war.  The  poor  says  to  the 
rich:  What  belongs  to  you  belongs  to  me.  Again,  the  struggle  turns 
about  property. 

In  America  it  has  so  far  been  possible  by  strenuous  work  and 
thrift  to  arrive  at  a  condition  worth  living,  but  in  Europe  this 
chance  has  vanished  long  ago  for  large  groups  of  people.  Even  in 
America  we  shall  gradually  arrive  at  the  same  condition  as  in 
Europe  ;  then  our  natural  resources  will  largely  be  exhausted  and 
colossal  fortunes  will  have  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  very  few 
men.  America  will  then  be  the  property  of  a  few  Wall  Street 
tyrants.  The  luxuries  have  become  inconceivable.  They  are  shown 
at  certain  occasions,  for  instance,  on  Xew  Year's  eve  in  the  first- 
class  hotels  of  the  large  cities,  with  overwhelming  bestiality.  Out- 
side the  battlefield  man  shows  nowhere  his  beast  nature  so  openly 
as  in  those  exhibitions  of  luxuries,  of  dress,  and  tables  laden 
with  the  most  exquisite  foods,  with  the  largest  varieties  of  finest 
drinks.  What  a  degeneration  of  mankind,  what  a  waste,  what  a 
spur  to  revolution  in  the  breast  of  servants.  Life  seems  a  festival 
for  the  fortunate,  slavery  for  the  unfortunate.  If  the  problem  of 
property,  of  capital  and  labor,  cannot  be  solved  by  good  will  and 
intelligent  council,  then  a  bloody  revolution  must  follow.  For  my- 
self, I  know  no  method  which  permits  a  man  of  moral  principles 
to  become  rich.     Let  us  suppose : 

1.  That  a  man  after  some  search  finds  a  block  of  gold.  He 
might  be  given  some  reward  for  his  effort  in  the  search,  the  gold 
does  not  belong  to  him,  but  to  human  society.  If  he  claims  the  block 
of  gold,  and  he  is  legally  justified,  then  he  has  taken  it  away  from 
human  society.  In  the  same  way  a  man  might  go  and  discover  in 
the  prairies  of  Illinois  a  rich  university  and  claim  it  as  his  own. 
And  conquerors  have  done  just  this  same  thing  over  and  over  again. 

2.  Suppose  a  man  goes  south  and  buys  one  thousand  acres  of 
fresh  land  at  $10.00  an  acre.  He  will  get  a  few  scientific  experts 
in  forestry  and  agriculture  and  develop  the  land,  and  after  a  few 
years  sell  it  at  a  high  price,  making  a  large  fortune.  But  this  land 
belonged  to  human  society. 

3.  Or  a  man  may  make  an  invention,  which  should  bring  him 
some  benefit,  but  if  he  earns  a  million  or  more,  then  again  he  ex- 
ploits human  society. 

But  these  are  efforts  which  have  at  least  some  personal  merit ; 
but  if  a  man  by  business  administration  and  exploitation  alone  be- 
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comes  a  multimillionaire,  then  he  exploits  merely  a  stupid  community. 
A  man  who,  with  a  family,  cannot  live  decently  on  a  fortune  of  $100- 
000  is  a  danger  to  human  society.  We  build  large  institutions  and  cor- 
porations. We  say:  the  administrators,  directors,  presidents,  of 
these  institutions  have  a  large  responsibility,  and  this  responsibility 
is  paid  or  measured  by  large  salaries.  But  if  the  ministry  of  the 
State  is  overthrown  by  change  of  political  parties,  or  if  a  bank 
director  is  replaced  by  another  one,  he  keeps  his  money,  eventually 
even  receives  a  pension,  and  the  responsibility  is  evaporated.  A 
corporation  or  trust  company  says  to  the  director :  We  pay  you  an 
enormous  salary  but  we  want  results,  you  understand,  if  you  apply 
decent  methods,  all  right,  but  results. 

WTe  live  in  a  sick  human  world.  Without  revolution  by  fire 
and  sword,  we  may  hope  to  transform  the  present  sick  civilization 
of  selfishness  into  a  moral  and  sound  humanity  by  various  methods 
of  national  and  international  legislation  designed  to  promote  human 
welfare  all  over  the  world.  As  a  few  points  of  a  progressive  pro- 
gram I  may  mention  : 

1.  Reduction   of   armaments   to   the   lowest   point   consistent   with 

domestic  safety. 

2.  Abolition  of  standing  armies  and  navies. 

3.  An  international  police. 

4.  Freedom  of  the  seas. 

5.  National  ownership  of  all  gun  and  ammunition  factories. 

6.  No  colonies  for  national  exploitation. 

7.  International  administration  of  tropical  Africa. 

8.  International  protection  of  endangered  people,  such  as  the  Ar- 

menians. 

9.  A  genuine  league  of  nations,  with  a  court  of  arbitration  and  an 

international  legislature. 

10.  No  secret  diplomacy:  open  treaties. 

11.  Home  rule  to  India. 

12.  Open  door  in  international  commerce;  custom  duties  being  re- 

stricted to  revenue  purposes,  no  economic  war  and  discrimi- 
nation against  foreign  countries. 

13.  Public  ownership  of  railreads,  telephone,  telegraph,  mines,  prin- 

cipal  industries,   without   throwing   the   burden   of   adminis- 
tration on  the  government. 

14.  Upper  limit  of  the  fortune  of  the  individual,  progressive  income 

and  inheritance  tax. 

15.  Exchange  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  merchant  shipping  be- 

tween  different   nations. 
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16.  Prevention  of  unemployment. 

17.  Compulsory  insurance  against  accidents,  sickness,  old  age. 

18.  Public  construction  of  roads  and  railways;  the  reclamation  of 

lajid  :  the  erection  of  schools,  working-class  dwellings  by  a 
working  army. 

19.  Restoration   and   reparation   of   devastated   territory  bv   a   just 

and  open  and  lasting  peace,  in  which  the  working  class  of  the 
largest  nations  concerned  should  be  represented. 
To  these  points  may  be  added  the  following  of  a  more  general 
character : 

20.  Exchange  of  professors  and  students  between  different  nations. 

21.  Creation    of    funds    in    the    American    universities    for    foreign 

students. 

22.  Higher  and  moral  education  of  all  classes  of  peoples. 

23.  Appreciation  of  the  best  art,  literature,  and  music  of   foreign 

countries,   etc. 

24.  The  spirit  of  selfishness  and  exploitation  shall  be  replaced  by 

the  spirit  of  cooperation. 

25.  The  autocratic  administration  shall  give  way  to  a  more  demo- 

cratic system. 

26.  Defeat  of  commercialism  ;  return  to  idealism  and  religion. 

27.  The  spirit  of  freedom  and  truth  shall  be  readmitted. 

Much  can  be  accomplished  by  such  legislation  and  by  abundant 
international  good  will. 

The  human  heart,  though  harder  than  rock,  still  is  not  in- 
flexible. When  God's  holy  spirit  began  to  breathe  through  the 
early  Christians,  the  chains  of  the  cruelty  of  Greek  and  Roman 
civilization  broke.  God's  holy  spirit  will  appear  again  in  a  new 
prophet  of  mankind.  Christ  will  come  back  again  to  break 
the  chains  of  modern  materialism,  capitalism,  and  commercialism. 
As  in  the  volcano  the  hidden  heat  of  the  earth  appears,  so  the  fire 
of  the  love  of  God  appears  in  the  prophet  who  brings  divine  and 
universal  healing  to  a  sick  human  world,  who  builds  a  celestial 
civilization  on  our  material  systems,  who  will  save  man  from  war, 
hatred,  and  all  moral  defects. 

A  pure  heart,  a  keen  intelligence,  a  comprehensive  insight,  will 
dwell  in  the  same  breast.  The  open  mind  of  science  and  the  warm 
heart  of  religion  will  live  in  harmony.  The  power  of  the  love  of 
God  will  unite  mankind. 

A  Persian  philosopher  says :  "Religion  and  science  are  the  two 
wings  upon  which  man's  intelligence  can  soar  into  the  heights,  with 
which  the  human  soul  can  progress.     It  is  not  possible  to  fly  with 
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one  wing  alone  Should  a  man  try  to  fly  with  the  wing  of  religion 
alone,  he  would  quickly  fall  into  the  quagmire  of  superstition, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  wing  of  science  he  would  also 
make  no  progress,  but  fall  into  the  despairing  slough  of  materialism." 

If  in  mountain  regions,  for  instance  in  Switzerland,  we  climb 
a  mountain  in  winter,  the  whole  country  is  covered  with  thick  dark 
impenetrable  fog,  which  rises  to  a  certain  height  and  suddenly 
reaches  a  limit,  so  that,  seen  from  above,  it  spreads  out  like  a  quiet 
ocean.  In  a  given  moment  the  body  may  stand  in  the  fog,  while 
the  eye  discovers  the  region  of  golden  sunshine.  Above  the  ocean 
of  fog,  crystalline  castles  of  the  high  mountains  rise,  flooded  by 
the  rosy  light  of  the  sun,  in  holy  majesty,  in  radiant  purity,  in 
eternal  exultation.  The  material  world  has  disappeared  below  us, 
heaven  is  round  about  us. 

In  this  study  the  world  seems  to  break  up  into  two  sides :  the 
material  world,  in  which  science  is  interested,  and  the  moral  and 
spiritual  world  of  religion.  There  is  still  at  least  one  more  funda- 
mental side  of  the  world  ;  the  esthetic  world  of  art  in  the  highest 
sense.  Finally,  we  have  with  the  world  a  direct  bond  of  connection 
which  is  personal,  every  human  language  being  an  anthropomor- 
phism on  a  large  scale.  But  in  spite  of  these  different  aspects  of 
the  world,  a  calm  and  quiet  voice  in  our  conscience  whispers  the 
unity  of  the  world,  the  harmony  of  science  and  religion,  the  one- 
ness of  mankind. 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  ETHICS  OF  PARA- 
CELSUS.1 

BY  JOHN    MAXSON   STILLMAN. 

THE  period  of  the  late  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion is  from  many  points  of  view  of  great  human  interest. 
Many  influences  were  active  in  bringing  about  a  re-adaptation  of 
the  spirit  of  man  to  changing  conditions,  a  readjustment  all  the 
more  violent  as  the  bonds  of  tradition  and  authority  had  so  long 
held  the  minds  of  men  in  the  fetters  of  accepted  dogmas.  In  art, 
literature,  philosophy,  politics,  theology,  many  strong  and  bold 
thinkers  arose.  Men  were  becoming  aroused  to  a  new  consciousness 
of  their  powers.  Reacting  from  the  medieval  mental  slavery  the 
spirit  of  man  became   more  independent  and   self-assertive.     The 

1  [The   following  article  contains  two  chapters   of  a  book   on   Paracelsus 
which  we  intend  to  publish  in  the  spring. — Ed.] 
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domain  of  thought  latest  to  share  in  this  impetus  was  the  field  of 
natural  science.  After  many  hundreds  of  years  since  Greek  and 
Roman  science  and  art  had  been  overthrown  by  barbarian  conquests, 
during  which  period  there  existed  comparative  intellectual  sterility 
and  all  learning  was  confined  to  the  clerical  orders  and  all  inde- 
pendent thought  had  been  jealously  censored  by  the  medieval  Church, 
there  had  gradually  developed  both  within  and  without  the  Church 
a  restless  movement  toward  question  and  criticism  of  accepted 
dogmas  and  authorities.  There  arose  an  ambition  to  reinvestigate 
and  to  test  by  reason  the  basis  of  knowledge  and  of  faith.  Naturally 
the  beginnings  of.  this  movement  took  place  in  those  domains  of 
thought  most  clearly  related  to  the  scholarly  thought  of  the  time, 
■ — in  theology  and  in  speculative  philosophy.  So  long,  however,  as 
this  movement  was  confined  to  the  clerical  classes,  and  its  expression 
was  confined  to  the  medium  of  manuscripts  in  scholastic  Latin,  no 
great  popular  participation  could  occur,  and  the  authority  of  the 
Church  could  in  great  measure  control  any  infections  of  thought 
considered  dangerously  in  conflict  with  accepted  beliefs. 

Nevertheless,  the  tendency  toward  independent  thought  could 
not  be  extinguished.  It  found  outlet  at  first  in  other  directions, 
in  the  revival  of  interest  in  the  art  and  literature  of  the  ancients, 
in  the  bursting  forth  of  new  forms  of  art,  in  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  literature. 

Two  great  influences  had  arisen  during  the  fifteenth  century 
to  accelerate  the  intellectual  awakening  of  Europe,  a  remarkable 
development  of  the  universities,  both  in  number  and  scope  of  teach- 
ing, and  the  invention  of  printing  by  movable  metal  types.  These 
served  to  bring  to  a  larger  constituency  the  ideas  of  representative 
thinkers  of  the  time. 

Many  other  events  were  operative  in  breaking  down  the  bar- 
riers of  traditional  conservatism.  The  discovery  of  America,  and 
the  exploitation  of  its  wealth  by  Cortez  and  Pizarro,  the  discovery 
of  the  ocean  route  to  India  (1498),  were  opening  new  centers  and 
currents  of  trade  and  commerce  and  new  sources  of  wealth.  The 
power  of  Spain  was  growing,  the  great  German  Empire  losing 
coherency.  The  prestige  of  the  Pope  in  temporal  affairs  was  dis- 
puted. As  the  power  of  the  emperor  waned,  the  influence  of  the 
German  princes  increased.  The  German  cities  were  gaining,  the 
feudal  barons  diminishing,  in  authority,  while  the  mercantile  and 
middle  classes  were  increasing  in  wealth  and  influence.  The  print- 
ing and  circulation  of  the  Pible  also  occasioned  more  wide-spread 
criticism  of  current  theological  thought,  and  was  largely  influential 
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in   the   development   of   schisms,   which   eventually   resulted   in  the 
Protestant  Reformation. 
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WILHELM    VON    BOMBAST,    FATHER    OF    PARACELSUS. 
(Oil-painting,   original   in    Salzburg.) 

Thcophrastus  von  Hohenheim,  or   Paracelsus2  as  he  came  to 

be  generally  called,  was  a  true  child  of  this  period.     He  illustrates 

2  The  name  Paracelsus  was  adopted  by  Hohenheim  in  accordance  with  a 
common  custom  of  writers  of  the  time  of  using  Latinized  or  Hellenized  names. 
Thus  Agricola  (from  Bauer),  Melanchthon  (from  Schwarzerd),  CEcolampa- 
dius  (from  Hausschein),  all  German  contemporaries  of  Hohenheim. 
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at  once  its  independence,  its  self-confidence,  its  boldness  of  thought 
as  well  as  its  confusion  of  old  and  new  tendencies,  its  dependence 


D.TI-fF;aPRASTVS.  PARA 
&  c  kt&m  PHU>OSOFHV<V 


IMrV^TRlYSlNDAGATOT  ?0 


PARACELSUS.* 

*  After  a  life-size  oil-painting  in  the  State  Gallery  at  Schleissheim  near 
Munich.  Artist  and  date  uncertain.  The  likeness  of  Paracelsus's  features 
to  those  of  his  father  are  remarkable  in  this  picture. 
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upon  tradition  and  its  struggle  to  free  itself  from  that  bondage. 
The  lifetime  of  Paracelsus  (1493-1541)  fell  in  a  period  of  the  most 
fertile  intellectual  activity  of  the  Renaissance.  We  may  realize  this 
if  we  recall  that  the  span  of  his  life  touched  the  lifetimes  of 
Michelangelo,  Macchiavelli,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Ariosto,  Rafael, 
Columbus,  Copernicus,  Thomas  More,  Erasmus,  Luther,  Melanch- 
thon,  Rabelais,  Vesalius,  Cardanus,  and  others  whom  these  names 
will  suggest,  and  who  have  left  a  distinct  impress  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization.  The  birth  of  Paracelsus  took  place  in  the  year 
following  the  discovery  of  America,  an  event  which  with  its  con- 
sequences had  much  influence  toward  energizing  the  thoughts  and 
stimulating  the  imagination  of  the  generation  that  followed. 

Through  nearly  four  centuries  the  name  and  fame  of  Paracelsus 
have  come  down  to  us  with  something  of  the  legendary  haze  that 
characterizes  the  age  of  fables.  It  is  quite  generally  recognized  that 
he  left  a  distinct  impress  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine, 
though  there  have  existed  great  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  ex- 
tent of  that  influence  and  whether,  on  the  whole,  it  was  beneficial 
or  detrimental  to  the  development  of  the  science.  It  is  admitted  that 
he  inaugurated  a  new  era  in  chemical  activity  by  diverting  the 
attention  of  chemists  from  the  vain  aims  of  medieval  alchemy  to 
the  application  of  chemistry  to  use  in  medicine.  It  is  recognized 
that  he  introduced  some  rational  ideas  into  the  practice  of  surgery. 
Pare,  sometimes  called  the  father  of  modern  surgery,  a  younger 
contemporary  of  Paracelsus,  is  said  to  have  acknowledged  his  in- 
debtedness to  the  earlier  writer.3  Erdmann  in  his  History  of  Phi- 
losophy credits  him  with  having  inaugurated  the  era  of  the  modern 
development  of  the  philosophy  of  nature.  English  readers  know 
that  his  life  and  thought  inspired  the  Paracelsus  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing. Books  have  been  written  to  show  that  to  Paracelsus  we  must 
look  for  the  beginnings  of  homeopathy.  Goethe  scholars  have  at- 
tempted to  find  in  the  works  of  Paracelsus  much  of  the  inspiration 
and  material  of  Faust.  Modern  mystics  have  found  in  him  a  fertile 
source  of  the  revelation  of  the  occult  in  nature,  while  students  are 
not  wanting  who  have  found  in  his  doctrines  the  earliest  recognition 
of  the  necessary  basis  of  modern  scientific  method.  Writers,  more- 
over, there  have  been  who  have  disputed  all  these  claims. 

As  with  his  work  so  with  his  character  and  personality.  By 
many  of  his  disciples  and  critics  early  or  modern  he  has  been  ex- 
tolled as  a  skilled  physician,  a  wise  teacher,  a  great  reformer,  a 
sincere  and  pious  and  unselfish  man.     By  many  of  his  professional 

3  Cf.  Stoddart,  The  Life  of  Paracelsus,  p.  65. 
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opponents  and  by  other  critics  he  has  on  the  other  hand  been  char- 
acterized as  an  ignorant  egotist,  a  charlatan,  a  drunken  braggart,  a 
superstitious  visionary. 

Evidently  not  all  of  this  can  be  true.     Somewhere  in  this  con- 
fusion of  contradictory  estimates  must  lie  the  true  Paracelsus,  for 


BUST  OF  PARACELSUS  AT  EINSIEDELN. 
By  Ildephons  Kuriger.* 

he  was  no  mythical  personage  and  could  have  possessed  no  impos- 
sible combination  of  qualities. 

There  is.  indeed,  no  great  difficulty  in  understanding  how  it 
came  about  that  the  German-Swiss  physician  become  thus  credited 
with  contradictory  attributes.  It  was  his  fortune  or  misfortune  to 
have  become  the  originator  of   a   school   of  medical  practitioners, 

*  Early  19th  century,  after  drawings  by  Hirschvogel  and  Jenichen.     The 
socle  shows  Paracelsus's  coat  of  arms. 
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which  came  into  influence  mainly  after  his  death  and  which  for 
more  than  a  century  waged  a  bitter  warfare  with  the  older  or 
Galenic  school.  Paracelsists  and  anti-Paracelsists  supported  or 
condemned  the  theory,  practice,  life,  and  character  of  the  acknowl- 
edged leader  of  the  newer  school.  Foolish  and  credulous  adherents 
and  admirers  credited  and  spread  tales  and  legends  of  his  wonder- 
working and  miraculous  powers.  Equally  foolish  but  hostile  or 
malicious  antagonists  invented  or  credited  other  fables  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  character  and  life  of  the  founder  of  the  despised  and 
hated  schism.  For  in  the  medical  profession  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  it  was  not  with  the  weapons  of  modern 
science — with  patient  and  critical  experimentation — that  differences 
of  opinion  were  settled,  but  with  the  traditional  weapons  borrowed 
from  the  theologians  and  philosophers  of  the  time,  dialectics,  the 
citation  of  authorities,  while  ridicule,  slander,  and  abuse  were  effec- 
tive arguments  in  the  hands  of  disputants. 

From  the  thus  accumulated  mass  of  fable  and  exaggeration  it 
is  not  easy  to  free  the  reputation  of  Paracelsus,  to  discover  and 
justly  estimate  his  real  personality  and  influence. 

The  sources  of  reliable  information  are  of  two  kinds — such 
unbiased  contemporary  records  of  the  life  and  work  of  Paracelsus 
as  exist — and  which  are  none  too  numerous — and  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  his  own  published  writings.  While  his  writings  as  col- 
lected by  his  editors  are  of  great  volume,  their  character  is  such  as 
to  offer  much  difficulty  in  their  interpretation.  Some  of  them  were 
published  during  his  life  and  under  his  supervision.  Some  of  them 
were  published  from  manuscripts  in  his  own  handwriting  or  by  his 
amanuenses  or  secretaries,  some  edited  from  the  lecture  notes  of 
his  students,  others  were  published  from  manuscripts  of  uncertain 
origin,  and  still  others  were  manifestly  either  wholly  or  in  part 
fraudulent  interpolations.  Great  differences  of  opinion  exist  among 
Paracelsus  scholars  as  to  the  degree  of  authenticity  and  as  to  the 
criteria  of  authenticity  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Paracelsus. 

There  exists  a  letter  by  a  certain  P>artholom?eus  Schobinger 
(dated  April,  1576)  which  bears  interesting  testimony  to  the  fact 
that  even  at  that  time  in  his  opinion  some  alleged  writings  of 
Paracelsus  were  not  authentic.  He  states,  "Theophrastus,  whom 
I  knew  very  well,  and  who  lived  twenty-seven  weeks  in  the  house 
of  my  late  brother-in-law,  left  behind  him  many  books  upon  such 
things,  in  part  occult  (verporgelich)  and  a  part  of  which  he  truly 
did  not  himself  understand.  .  .  .There  are  also  many  books  printed 
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under  his  name  which  Theophrastus  neither  saw  nor  made.  For  I 
knew  well  the  style  of  Theophrastus  and  his  usage  in  writing."4 

No  great  value,  to  he  sure,  can  be  attached  to  this  general  and 
unsubstantiated  assertion,  but  it  is  nevertheless  interesting  as  sup- 
porting the  judgment  of  Huser.  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the  first 
critical  edition  (Basel,  1589-91),  as  regards  some  alleged  writings  of 
Paracelsus. 

Were  we  to  accept  the  estimate  of  the  character  of  Paracelsus 
which  had  gradually  come  to  be  accepted  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury— that  he  was  a  coarse  and  ignorant  charlatan — it  would  be  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  consider  him  seriously  in  the  role  of  a 
teacher  of  ideals  of  morality  and  ethics. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  investigations  of  a  number  of  thor- 
ough students  of  the  life  and  times  of  Paracelsus  justify  us  in 
accepting  a  very  different  judgment  of  his  character  and  personality. 

Egotistic,  intolerant,  and  rude  as  he  often  shows  himself  to  be, 
no  authentic  incidents  have  been  adduced  affecting  his  essential 
earnestness,  integrity,  or  morality.  His  former  secretary  and  stu- 
dent, Oporinus,  indeed,  in  a  letter  written  long  after  the  death  of 
Paracelsus  makes  the  accusation  of  drunkenness  against  him,  but 
this  testimony  has  been  discredited  both  on  grounds  of  the  circum- 
stances which  brought  out  the  letter  during  the  bitter  anti-Para- 
celsan  contest,  and  of  the  general  character  of  the  writer.  Had 
there  been  a  solid  basis  for  the  charge  it  is  indeed  hardly  to  be 
believed  that  greater  use  of  this  effective  weapon  would  not  have 
been  made  by  his  antagonists  during  his  lifetime.  Schubert  and 
Sudhoff  quote  also  from  a  work  of  J.  Agricola,  the  statement  of  a 
certain  Aegidius  von  der  Wiese,  a  former  student  of  Paracelsus, 
in  which  he  says:  "But  this  is  true  that  Paracelsus  enjoyed  drinking, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  had  undertaken  anything  he  scarcely 
ate  nor  drank  until  he  had  completed  it  and  then,  when  he  had  the 
time,  he  became  ordinarily  merry  ('gemeiniglich  lustig')." 

This  statement  may  well  stand  against  the  similarly  unsupported 
statement  of  Oporinus.  The  custom  of  his  time  and  country  would 
indeed  have  condoned  a  reasonable  indulgence  and  even  occasional 
excesses  of  that  kind,  though  passages  in  Paracelsus's  works  are 
not  few  where  he  himself  condemns  drunkenness,  and  there  is  no 
positive  evidence  that  his  own  life  was  inconsistent  with  such  con- 
victions. 

Ignorance  also  cannot  be  charged  against  him.  This  charge 
seems  to  have  been  based  largely  upon  the  fact  that  he  wrote  and 
4  Schubert  and  Sudhoff,  Paracelsusforschungen,  II,  pp.  140-4. 
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lectured  in  German  rather  than  in  Latin.  But  those  who  lived  in 
his  time  and  country  doubtless  well  knew  that  his  reasons  for  so 
doing  were  much  the  same  that  animated  Luther  who  had  set  him 
the  example.  Moreover,  his  use  of  Latin  in  his  own  works,  and  his 
many  allusions  to  Greek  and  Latin  authors  make  it  evident  that  he 
commanded  the  language  in  which  they  were  written  and  possessed 
an  extensive  familiarity  with  their  doctrines,  though  perhaps  not 
a  scholarly  interest  in  their  writings. 

Whatever,  however,  may  have  been  his  shortcomings  and  limi- 
tations, there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  earnestness  or  sincerity  of 
his  efforts  to  raise  the  standards  of  medical  ethics,  nor  the  essential 
piety  of  his  own  .convictions. 

We  may,  therefore,  be  justified  in  accepting  his  consistently 
and  constantly  reiterated  ideals  of  the  mission  of  medicine,  and  of 
the  ethical  standards  of  the  medical  practitioner  as  the  sincere  and 
typical  utterances   of   a   devoted  missionary. 

The  condition  of  medical  ethics  at  the  time,  if  we  may  judge 
from  expressions  used  by  Erasmus,  Agrippa,  and  Ramus,  and  as  the 
history  of  medicine  affords  ample  confirmation,  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  criticisms  of  Paracelsus  and  warrant  his  efforts  at  reform. 
That  the  persecution  and  contempt  of  the  profession  added  an  ele- 
ment of  personal  resentment  and  bitterness  to  his  campaign  is  also 
manifest. 

The  character  of  the  appeal  of  Paracelsus  and  its  probable  in- 
fluence upon  such  medical  students  as-  were  not  too  strongly  pre- 
judiced against  him — and  particularly  upon  the  lay  public,  already 
it  would  seem  somewhat  suspicious  of  the  conventional  scholastic 
physician — may  best  be  understood  from  his  own  utterances. 

"Ye  physicians,  of  what  use  to  us  is  the  name,  the  title,  the 
university,  if  we  possess  not  the  knowledge  (of  medicine)  ?  Knowl- 
edge makes  the  physician,  not  the  name  or  tlie  school.  What  is  it 
for  us  if  we  appear  great  and  make  great  display,  if  we  have  not 
the  knowledge?  Of  what  use  that  we  are  considered  great  by  lords, 
cities,  or  countries — that  we  are  given  dignities  and  honors,  and 
when  the  time  of  need  arises,  when  we  should  be  able  worthily  to 
repay  the  honors  bestowed  and  we  have  not  the  knowledge?  Whom 
do  honors,  the  doctor's  cloak  and  ring  really  adorn  but  those  who 
deserve  them  by  reason  of  their  knowledge?  The  knowledge  does 
not  grow'  in  our  heads,  if  we  do  not  know  the  virtues  contained  in 
the  herbs.  The  garden  of  knowledge  is  like  a  garden  of  trees ;  the 
arts  are  founded  in  experience  and  taught  by  nature.  If  the  trees 
in  the  garden  are  mutilated  up  to  the  trunk,  of  what  use  is  the  tree? 
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However  tall  and  handsome  it  may  be,  if  it  lacks  branches  no  fruits 
can  come  of  it. 

"I  wish  to  admonish  all  physicians  that  they  scrutinize,  not  me 
to  whom  they  are  hostile,  but  themselves  and  then  they  may  judge 


PARACELSUS  WITH  A  BOON  COMPANION.* 


me  accordingly.     I  was  grown  in  your  garden  and  was  transplanted 
from  it  into  another.     That  is,  I  was  trained  in  that  garden  where 

*  Painted  by  an  unknown  artist,  about  half  a  century  after  Paracelsus's 
death,  when  the  struggle  between  enemies  and  adherents  of  Paracelsus  was  at 
its  height.     The  intention  to  stigmatize  Paracelsus  as  a  hypocrite  is  plain. 
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trees  are  mutilated  and  was  no  slight  ornament  to  the  University. 
But  when  the  Ar elicit cs  saw  that  that  growth  would  lead  me  into 
vanity  and  show,  it  was  brought  about  that  I  should  be  transplanted 
and  should  be  planted  in  another  garden.  For  just  as  a  good  fruit- 
tree  is  dug  up  and  a  linden  planted  in  its  place,  so  it  takes  place 
there  (in  the  universities).  For  there  the  physician's  fruitfulness  is 
taken  from  him  and  he  is  made  into  a  feast  for  the  eyes  like  the 
linden-tree,  but  his  fruits  disappear.  This  transplanting  was  brought 
about  for  this  reason  that  after  so  much  mutilation  I  should  be 
planted  in  another  garden,  that  is  that  I  should  enter  into  the  paths 
of  experience  and  avoid  that  mutilation."5 

Evidently  his  attacks  upon  the  practitioners  of  his  day  brought 
forth  from  his  opponents  accusations  of  lack  of  professional  cour- 
tesy, for  he  feels  called  upon  to  defend  himself  against  this  charge. 

"It  should  not  appear  strange  to  any  one  that  I  cannot  praise 
selfishness  in  medicine,  because  I  know  how  harmful  it  is,  so  that 
the  art  of  medicine  has  become  falsified  by  it  and  has  been  led 
astray  into  a  show  and  a  bargaining,  so  that  nothing  can  take  place 
without  falseness  which  leads  to  corruption  in  all  things.  The 
physician  must  not  be  founded  on  selfishness  but  in  love.  ..  .1,  for 
my  part,  am  ashamed  of  medicine  that  it  has  so  fallen  into  decep- 
tion. There  is  no  abandoned  hangman,  bawdy-house  keeper,  or 
dog-killer  that  will  not  sell  his  human  or  dog's  fat  for  money  and 
claim  to  cure  all  diseases  with  it,  and  that  even  when  his  conscience 
tells  him  that  the  treatment  of  one  disease  only  is  permitted  to  him. 
But  because  of  their  greed  they  take  everything  that  comes  their 
way.  Therefore  there  have  come  into  medicine  all  the  lazy  and 
wicked  vagabonds,  and  they  sell  their  remedies  whether  they  suit 
the  case  or  not.  Whoever  gets  money  in  his  purse  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  good  physician.  . .  .They  do  not  care  that  it  has  come  to 
them  undeserved,  only  so  that  it  is  there. 

"It  is  also  a  doctor's  custom  wherever  the  law  permits  it — 
whether  rightly  or  not  I  do  not  know — that  a  visit  is  worth  a 
gulden  whether  earned  or  not.  .  .  .To  have  pity  for  another  and  to 
fulfil  the  law  of  love  will  not  become  a  custom  or  use:  they  wish 
to  have  no  law  any  more  but  to  take — take,  whether  it  is  right  or 
not.  So  they  deck  themselves  with  rings  and  chains  of  gold ;  so 
they  go  about  in  silken  clothing  and  proclaim  to  all  the  world  their 
open  disgrace,  which  they  consider  as  an  honor  and  as  proper  for  a 
physician :  so  ornamented  like  a  picture  they  strut  about — it  is  an 
abomination  in  the  sight  of  God.  .  .  .Medicine  is  an  art  which  should 

sChir.  Bucher  (Fol.  ed.,  1618),  p.  309  ("Spitalbuch,"  Preface). 
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be  employed  with  great  conscientiousness  and  great  experience  and 
in  the  great  fear  of  God,  for  he  who  does  not  fear  God  he  murders 


PARACELSUS  BY  RUBENS(?) 
Brussels.* 

and  steals  continually,  and  he  who  has  no  conscience  has  also  no 
shame  in  him I  trust  I  have  defended  myself  from  having  any- 

*  Hardly  bv  Rubens  himself,  but  by  one  of  his  pupils.  The  portrait  is  a 
very  good  copy  of  an  earlier  one  in  the  Louvre  at  Paris,  at  present  supposed 
to  have  been  painted  by  Scorel  in  1517. 
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thing  to  do  with  the  pseudo-medici,  or  from  doing  anything  to 
please  them :  I  would  rather  speed  the  axe  to  be  laid  at  that  tree. 
If  it  depended  on  me  it  would  not  be  long  delayed."6 

In  a  similar  vein  he  elsewhere  says : 

"They  have  brought  things  to  such  a  pass  that  all  men  flee  from 
medicine  and  hold  it  all  as  knavery  and  swindling.  They  have  so 
deceived  people  with  their  arts  that  a  common  peasant  or  a  Jew 
commands  more  credence  than  they.  And,  indeed,  they  can  do  more 
than  the  doctors.  Is  it  not  a  crime  and  a  shame  when  a  city  physician 
(Stadtartst)  is  appointed  in  a  city,  and  the  sick  flee  from  him  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  them  and  must  let  them  lie,  and  others  who 
have  not  studied  must  assist  them?"7 

His  exalted  ideal  of  the  mission  of  medical  science  and  of  the 
true  physician  finds  frequent  utterance  throughout  his  writings,  as 
the  following  examples  may  illustrate. 

"For  God  wills  that  man  be  truthful  and  not  a  doubter  and  a 
liar ;  he  has  created  truth  and  not  lies,  and  ordained  and  established 
the  physician  in  the  truth  and  not  in  lies.  The  truth  is  then  his 
integrity.  Such  is  the  physician's  integrity  that  he  shall  be  as  stead- 
fast and  as  truthful  as  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  for  in  God's  sight 
he  is  not  less."8 

"As  now  it  is  the  physician  alone  who  can  most  highly  prize 
and  praise  God,  he  must  have  the  greatest  knowledge.  And  why  ? — - 
Who  is  it  except  the  physician  that  can  know  man,  what  he  is,  and 
how  great  God  has  made  him?  He  can  make  known  the  works  of 
God,  how  noble  the  universe  is,  and  how  much  nobler  is  man,  and 
how  one  proceeds  and  is  born  from  the  other  (i.  e.,  the  macrocosm 
and  microcosm).  He  who  does  not  know  this  must  not  boast  him- 
self a  physician."9 

His  ideals  of  service  of  the  physician  toward  the  poor  and  needy 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  his 
"Hospital-Book." 

"Of  what  use  is  it  if  I  write  much  about  the  sick  and  the  poor 
and  of  how  their  health  is  to  be  secured  and  do  not  also  admonish 
the  rich?  For  no  good  can  happen  to  the  poor  without  the  rich. 
Both  are  bound  together  as  with  a  chain,  and  as  little  may  any 
chain  suffer  a  break  as  the  chain  which  binds  together  the  rich  and 
the  poor.     Learn,   ye   rich,   to   recognize  these   chains.     For   if   ye 

6  Op.  fol,  Strassburg,  1615-13,  I,  pp.  259-261,  "Die  fiinfte  Defension." 

7  Op.  fol.,  I,  p.  61,  "Paramirum." 

8  Op.  fol,  I,  p.  227,  "Paragranum." 

9  Op.  fol,  I,  p.  81,  "Paramirum." 
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break  your  link,  ye  not  only  break  tbe  chain  but  like  the  broken 
link  ye  will  be  cast  aside.  Why,  then,  do  you  try  to  make  your- 
selves free  from  the  poor  and  to  shut  your  help  from  them?  Just 
as  if  you  should  take  some  links  from  a  chain  and  make  it  too  short 
so,  without  the  poor,  would  your  path  be  too  short  to  reach  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven,  and  you  would  not  attain  the  goal  for  which 
the  chain  was  given  you.  Learn  then,  both  rich  and  poor,  that  all 
your  diseases  on  earth  lie  in  one  single  hospital,  and  that  is  the 
hospital  of  God.  .  .  . 

"Do  not  let  yourselves  be  discouraged  because  with  many  of 
the  sick,  neither  help  nor  faith,  nor  art,  nor  benevolence,  nor  any- 
thing will  help  them  ; — it  is  so  ordained  for  them  for  reasons  else- 
where sufficiently  described.  ...  Forget  not  your  truth,  despair  not 
and  be  not  discouraged,  but  continue  in  love.  Despise  not  your 
art  but  make  yourself  skilled  in  it,  that  you  may  not  fail  in  the 
truth  and  understanding  of  medicine,  but  that  any  failure  may  lie 
with  nature.  Be  gentle  and  merciful  and  judge  of  your  charities 
as  to  what  aim,  use.  and  fruitfulness  they  may  arrive,  and  trust 
nothing  to   unreason."1" 

Similar  exhortations  and  expressions  of  his  strong  convictions 
upon  the  mission  of  the  true  physician  are  scattered  numerously 
through  nearly  all  his  writings.  Evidently  the  purification  of  med- 
ical ethics  and  practice  was  one  of  the  dominant  aims  of  his  reform 
campaign. 


THE  COSMIC  HEMORRHAGE. 

BY  LAWRENCE  PARMLY  BROWN. 

IX  mythology  the  red  hue  of  the  morning  and  evening  skies  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  blood  ;  and  this  mythic  blood  is  some- 
times conceived  as  mixed  with  the  eastern  and  western  celestial 
waters,  which  are  associated  occasionally  with  the  corresponding 
divisions  of  the  earth-surrounding  ocean-river.  The  evening  sky 
was  naturally  conceived  as  red  with  the  blood  of  the  slain  or  injured 
sun-god,  or  with  that  of  some  mythic  figure  connected  with  him  ; 
while  the  reddened  or  bloody  morning  sky  was  associated  either 
with  the  death  of  the  conquering  sun-god's  enemies,  or  with  the 
birth  of  the  solar  child. 

In  the  Book   of  the  Dead,   Horns  cuts   off  the  heads   of   the 
10Chir.  Bucher,  pp.  311-312,  "Spitalbuch." 
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enemies  of  the  deceased  (at  sunrise)  ;  Thoth  (the  moon-god)  hacks 
them  to  pieces  ;  and  the  deceased  himself,  who  is  identified  with 
Horus  in  the  solar  boat,  bathes  in  the  blood  of  these  enemies,  thus 
making  himself  clean  ( CXXXIV^-Theban,  6-9;  Sa'ite,  4-6).  Isis, 
as  the  goddess  of  dawn,  wipes  away  or  stops  the  flow  of  blood  from 
the  (lunar)  eye  of  Horus  after  it  is  injured  by  Set  as  a  night  and 
storm  figure  (ibid.,  XCIX,  both  Recensions).  The  Greek  Cronus 
(in  his  solar  character),  at  the  instigation  of  G?ea  (the  earth), 
mutilated  his  father  Uranus  (the  heaven),  from  whose  blood  sprang 
the  Giants  (for  storm-clouds — Hesiod,  Thcog.,  180).  A  garment 
steeped  in  the  poisoned  blood  of  Nessus  was  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  madness  and  death  of  Heracles ;  for  such  was  the  suffering 
of  that  solar  hero  when  he  had  put  on  the  garment  that  he  went 
alive  upon  his  funeral  pyre — which  also  belongs  to  the  red  sky  of 
sunset    (Apollod.,   II,   7,   etc.). 

In  the  Babylonio-Assyrian  cosmogony,  when  the  solar  Bel- 
Marduk  slew  the  monster  Tiamat  (a  figure  of  the  primordial  uni- 
verse), her  blood  was  borne  away  by  t-he  north  wind  into  "hiding- 
places"  (in  the  underworld)  :  and  she  was  cut  in  twain,  the  roof 
of  the  heaven  being  made  from  her  upper  half  ("Seven  Tablets 
of  Creation."  Tab.  IV,  32,  130-138).  According  to  the  Chaldean 
Berosus  as  preserved  through  Alexander  Polyhistor  by  Eusebius 
(CJiron.,  V,  8)  and  Syncellus  (Chron.,  28),  the  divine  fish-man 
Oannes  rose  daily  at  dawn  from  the  Erythrean  or  Red  Sea,  and 
returned  into  it  when  the  sun  set ;  and  Berosus  related  that  this 
solar  figure  gave  the  Babylonians  an  account  of  the  creation  in 
which  Omorka  or  Thamte  (=  Tiamat)  was  cut  asunder  by  Belus, 
the  heaven  being  formed  from  one  half,  and  the  earth  from  the 
other  half:  after  which  Belus  cut  off  his  own  head  (apparently  at 
sunrise),  and  had  the  other  gods  mix  his  blood  with  earth,  thus 
forming  the  first  men  and  animals.  The  head  of  the  solar  or  soli- 
cosmic  god  cut  off  at  sunrise  must  have  been  conceived  by  some 
as  replaced  at  sunset,  or  vice  versa;  whence  in  the  Book  of  the 
Dead  the  Osirified  deceased  is  made  to  say,  "They  gave  me  back 
my  head  after  cutting  it  off"  (XLIII,  both  Recensions).  As 
Belus  (or  Bel)  and  Oannes  are  both  solar  figures,  it  is  quite  prob- 
able that  some  version  of  the  Chaldean  myth  supplied  the  primary 
suggestion  for  the  decapitation  of  John  (Greek,  Ioannes)  the  Bap- 
tist after  his  being  cast  into  prison  (as  if  into  the  underworld), 
with  Herod  as  the  night  figure  and  the  daughter  of  Herodias  as  the 
dawn  who  takes  the  (solar)  head  to  her  mother  (the  heaven)  on  a 
dish    (Mark  vi.   14-28;   Matt.  xiv.    1-12;  Luke  iii.   19-20).     While 
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the  decapitation  of  John  thus  appears  to  belong  to  the  morning,  the 
death  of  Jesus  belongs  to  the  evening  and  was  shortly  followed 
by  the  spear  thrust  in  his  (left)  side,  whence  issued  blood  and 
water  (according  to  John  xix.  34).  Again,  in  his  agony  of  the 
preceding  night  his  sweat  "became  as  great  drops  of  blood  falling 
down  to  the  earth"  (according  to  Luke  xxii.  44)  ;  and  in  an  Egyp- 
tian magical  text  we  read  that  "when  the  sun  becomes  weak  he 
lets  fall  the  sweat  of  his  members,  and  this  changes  to  a  (i.  e., 
'another')  liquid  (viz..  blood):  he  bleeds  much"  (Records  of  the 
Past.  VI,  115-116). 

Some  terrestrial  rivers  when  in  flood  have  their  waters  reddened 
from  the  soil  they  wash  down  ;  and  shortly  after  the  beginning  of 
the  annual  inundation  of  the  Xile.  at  about  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  that  river  runs  red  for  some  twenty  days  ;  its  red  waters 
evidently  being  conceived  as  blood  in  the  Egyptian  legend  of  the 
Destruction  of  Mankind.  Thus  after  all  men  had  been  destroyed 
(apparently  in  the  dry  season)  because  they  had  plotted  evil  things 
and  uttered  words  against  Ra.  he  declared  he  would  complete  their 
ruin  ;  whereupon  "during  several  nights  there  was  Sechet  trampling 
the  blood  under  her  feet."  Ra  then  had  seven  thousand  vessels  of 
drink  prepared  from  this  blood  mixed  with  fruits  :  came  to  see  the 
drink  "in  three  days  of  navigation"  (for  the  solstice),  and  ordered 
his  attendants  "in  the  midst  of  the  night  to  pour  out  the  water  of 
the  vessels  ;  and  the  fields  were  entirely  covered  with  water  through 
the  majesty  of  the  god"  (Records  of  the  Past,  VI,  pp.  105-112). 
In  Ex.  iv.  9,  Jehovah  says  that  Moses,  to  convince  the  Egyptians 
of  his  divine  mission,  shall  take  some  of  the  Xile  water  and  pour 
it  upon  the  dry  land,  where  it  shall  become  blood  ;  and  while  there 
is  no  account  of  this  miracle  in  the  extant  text,  we  find  a  variant 
of  it  in  the  first  plague,  where  Aaron,  as  commanded  by  Jehovah 
through  Moses,  smites  the  Xile  with  his  rod  and  turns  not  only  the 
river  but  all  the  water  in  Egypt  into  blood :  and  it  is  added  that  the 
Egyptian  magicians  did  likewise  with  their  enchantments  (ibid.  vii. 
17-22).  According  to  Revelation,  in  the  last  days  of  the  present 
world  cycle  the  terrestrial  sea  will  become  blood — at  first  a  third 
part,  and  subsequently  all  of  it,  together  with  the  rivers  and  springs 
( xvi.  4;  cf.  xi.  6). 

According  to  Sanchuniatho  as  quoted  through  Philo  Byblius 
by  Eusebius  (Praep.  Evang.,  I,  10),  Cronus  mutilated  Uranus 
"near  fountains  and  rivers,"  into  which  his  blood  flowed ;  and 
Eusebius  adds  that  "the  place  where  this  occurred  is  shown  even 
to  this  day."    The  little  Syrian  river  called  the  Adonis  by  the  Greeks 
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(the  modern  Nahr  Ibrahim)  annually  runs  red  with  the  soil  washed 
down  in  its  midsummer  flood  ;  but  it  was  fabled  to  be  thus  colored 
with  the  blood  of  the  slain  solar  god  Tammuz,  whom  the  Greeks 
called  Adonis  (=  Adon,  "Lord").  The  luni-solar  festival  of  his 
death  and  resurrection  was  held  at  about  the  time  of  the  summer 
solstice,  with  the  beginning  of  the  festival  marked  by  the  new 
moon  of  the  Syrian  month  Tammuz.  Some  of  the  Greeks  probably 
identified  Adonis-Tammuz  with  Osiris,  and  confused  the  Syrian 
Byblus  =  Papyrus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adonis,  with  the  Egyptian 
"Papyrus  Swamps"  into  which  the  body  of  the  slain  Osiris  was 
borne  by  the  Nile  (see  Pudge,  Gods,  Ik  p.  124).  Thus  Plutarch 
says  that  the  body  of  Osiris  was  borne  by  the  sea  from  Egypt  to 
Byblus,  where  it  was  found  by  Isis  (Dc  Is'dc,  14)  ;  and  according 
to  Lucian  an  artificial  head  of  papyrus  was  annually  sent  floating 
from  Egypt  to  Byblus,  its  apprarance  at  the  latter  place  announcing 
the  resurrection  of  Adonis  (Dc  Dca  Syva,  6 — as  probably  suggested 
by  the  rising  of  the  solar  frad  in  the  east,  where  the  daily  resur- 
rection of  the  sun-god  also  belongs). 

The  healing  by  Jesus  of  a  woman  with  "a  flux  of  blood"  is 
found  in  substantially  the  same  form  in  Mark  v.  25-34  and  Luke 
viii.  43-48,  being  much  abbreviated  in  Matt.  ix.  20-22.  Mark's 
account,  presumably  the  earliest,  is  as  follows:  "And  a  certain 
woman,  being  with  a  flux  of  blood  (ousa  en  rhysei  haimatos)  twelve 
years,  and  having  suffered  much  under  many  physicians,  and  having 
spent  all  her  means,  and  in  no  way  having  benefitted,  but  rather 
having  come  to  worse,  having  heard  concerning  Jesus,  having  come 
in  the  crowd  behind  (him),  touched  his  garment;  for  she  said  (to 
herself),  If  but  his  garments  I  shall  touch,  I  shall  be  cured.  And 
immediately  was  dried  up  the  fountain  of  her  blood,  and  she  knew 
(i.  e.,  felt)  in  her  body  that  she  was  healed  from  the  scourge" — 
what  follows  being  to  the  effect  that  the  cure  was  involuntary  on  the 
part  of  Jesus,  who  felt  that  power  had  gone  out  of  him,  but  did 
not  know  who  had  touched  his  garment  until  told  by  the  woman  ; 
whereupon  he  assured  her  that  her  faith  had  cured  her.  She 
touches  "the  border  of  his  garment,"  in  both  Luke  and  Matthew; 
the  former  adding,  "and  immediately  stopped  the  flux  of  her  blood," 
while  the  latter  defers  the  cure  until  after  Jesus  has  spoken  to  the 
woman.  There  is  no  Old  Testament  prophecy  of  any  such  miracle, 
nor  anything  in  the  way  of  a  close  parallel  in  heathen  mythologies 
The  rhysis  ha'matos  of  Mark  and  Luke,  the  haimorrhoousa  of  Mat- 
thew, which  the  A.  V.  renders  "issue  of  blood,"  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  dysenteria  of  Acts  xxviii.  8,  where  the  A.  V.  has  "bloody 
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flux" — the  latter  malady  being  the  punishment  for  having  killed  a 
wife  in  a  former  life,  according  to  the  Ayeen  Akbery  (I,  p.  445). 
Commentators  uniformly  refer  the  malady  of  the  woman  cured  by 
Jesus  to  some  sort  of  Menorrhagia  or  paramenia  superflua,  such  as 
that  of  Lev.  xv.  25,  where  the  Septuagint  has  the  same  term  as 
Mark  and  Luke  for  "flux  of  blood."  Indeed  the  (Gospel  story  as 
extant,  and  taken  literally,  can  hardly  be  understood  to  relate  to 
anything  else :  but  nevertheless  there  are  reasons  for  concluding 
that  the  original  of  this  story  belonged  to  the  nature  mythos  and 
related  to  the  parturient  hemorrhage  of  the  heaven  (or  the  earth) 
as  the  mother  of  the  planet  Venus  as  the  morning  star  ;  this  cosmic 
hemorrhage  being  post-partum  and  evidently  considered  of  abnormal 
or  pathological  character,  as  well  known  in  human  experience.  In 
Lev.  xii.  we  have  references  to  post-partum  hemorrhages  of  a 
physiological  character,  which  nevertheless  might  naturally  appear 
as  pathological  to  some  ;  the  purification  period  in  the  case  of  a 
male  child  being  for  thirty-three  days  after  the  first  "unclean  seven 
davs"  (making  forty  days  in  all),  while  for  a  female  child  it  is  for 
sixtv-six  days  after  the  first  "unclean  two  weeks"  (making  eighty 
davs  in  all)  ;  the  corresponding  periods  among  the  Greeks  being 
of  thirty  and  forty-two  days  respectively — Aristot.,  Hist.  An.,  VII, 
3,  2;  Hippocrates,  I,  p.  302,  ed.  Kuhn).  And  as  42  (6X7)  is  a 
typical  variant  of  40,  so  the  Levitical  80  davs  may  have  been  con- 
sidered a  variant  of  12  X  7  =  84;  which  suggests  that  the  "twelve 
years"  of  the  flux  in  the  Gospel  story  represents  an  original  twelve 
weeks  for  the  Levitical  post-partum  eighty  days — one  of  several 
indications  that  the  Gospel  woman  had  been  the  mother  of  a  girl. 
She  touches  only  the  garment  of  Jesus,  and  that  by  stealth,  doubt- 
less because  a  mother  is  to  "touch  nothing  holy"  during  the  Levitical 
purification  periods  (xii.  4,  Sept.)  :  while  the  reference  to  "the  foun- 
tain of  her  blood"  in  the  Septuagint  of  Lev.  xii.  7,  evidently  suggested 
Mark's  words,  "And  immediately  was  dried  up  the  fountain  of  her 
blood." 

In  Mark  and  Luke,  when  the  woman  with  the  flux  of  blood  is 
cured,  Jesus  is  on  his  way  to  the  house  of  Jairus,  going  with  the 
latter  to  cure  his  daughter  who  is  at  the  point  of  death  ;  but  she  dies 
before  they  reach  the  house,  and  Jesus  restores  her  to  life.  In 
Matthew  she  is  introduced  as  already  dead,  and  Jesus  is  on  the  way 
to  revive  her  when  he  cures  the  woman  with  the  flux.  This  is  the 
onlv  instance  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  accounts  of  two 
miracles  are  combined  in  any  such  manner,  and  as  there  is  no  ap- 
parent reason  or  suggestion  for  combining  the  two  accounts  if  they 
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were  originally  unrelated,  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  woman 
with  the  flux  was  originally  represented  as  the  wife  of  Jairus  and  the 
mother  of  his  resurrected  daughter.  According  to  Mark  v.  42,  the 
daughter  was  twelve  years  old  (Luke  viii.  42,  has  "about  twelve 
years,"  while  Matthew  omits  reference  to  her  age),  just  as  the  period 
of  the  woman's  flux  was  twelve  years  ;  which  puts  the  birth  of  the 
girl  and  the  beginning  of  the  flux  at  about  the  same  time,  probably 
at  exactly  the  same  time  in  the  original  story.  And  in  all  prob- 
ability the  girl  represents  the  planet  Venus  ;  born  as  the  morning 
star ;  dying  when  the  sun  rises,  and  coming  to  life  again  the  follow- 
ing morning.  In  this  view,  Jairus  ( Gr.  Iaeiros ;  Heb.  Jair  = 
Enlightener ) ,  a  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (for  the  heaven  or  universe), 
represents  the  sun-god  as  the  light-giver  and  the  father  of  the 
planets  ;  and  Luke  says  that  the  daughter  of  Jairus  was  "an  only 
daughter"  (viii.  42),  just  as  Venus  is  the  only  female  planet  in  the 
fivefold  group  (exclusive  of  the  sun  and  moon).  Moreover,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  original  Gospel  story  was  derived  from  some 
version  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  mythos  in  which  the  goddess  Astarte 
or  Ashtoreth  was  identified  with  the  planet  Venus.  As  the  wife  of 
the  solar  Baal  (=  Lord),  she  was  known  as  Baaltis,  to  whom 
Cronus  gave  the  city  of  Byblus — according  to  Sanchuniatho,  who 
also  identified  her  with  Dione  (in  Euseb.,  Pracp.  Evang.,  I,  10). 
But  in  Homer  (77.,  V,  370,  etc.),  Dione  and  Zeus  (=  Baal)  arc 
the  parents  of  Aphrodite  (=  Astarte),  who  loved  the  solar  Adonis, 
and  who  (as  Astarte)  had  a  temple  at  the  fountainhead  of  the  river 
Adonis — to  which  when  running  red  the  parturient  hemorrhage  of 
the  mother  goddess  may  have  been  transferred  by  some.  It  is  also 
not  improbable  that  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  the  Syro-Phcenician 
origin  of  the  Gospel  story  of  the  flux  in  the  early  identification  of 
two  statues  at  Paneas  (the  Roman  Ca?sarea  Philippi)  as  those  of 
Jesus  and  the  afflicted  woman ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  fabled  to 
have  been  a  native  of  that  ancient  Phoenician  city,  situated  at  one  of 
the  fountainheads  of  the  Jordan  (Eusebius,  H.  E.,  VII,  17,  18; 
Sozomen,  V,  21  ;  Rufinus,  VII,  14;  cf.  Josephus,  Antic].,  XV,  10,  3; 
XVIII,  2,  2  ;  Bell.  Jud.,  I,  21,  3  ;  II,  9,  1).  This  source  of  the  river 
is  formed  by  many  little  streams  that  issue  from  the  base  of  a  red 
limestone  cliff,  above  which  "still  remains  a  deep  circular  grove  of 
ilexes — perhaps  the  best  likeness  which  now  exists  of  the  ancient 
groves  so  long  identified  with  the  Canaanitish  worship  of  Astarte" 
(Stanley,  Sinai  and  Palestine,  ed.  1883,  p.  468).  There  is  also  a 
possibility  that  the  primary  suggestion  for  the  introduction  of  the 
woman  with  the  flux  in  the  Christian  mythos  is  to  be  found  in  tin; 
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ancient  representation  of  Astarte  as  a  cross-bearer — probably  in  her 
planetary  cbaracter,  with  the  cross  as  a  star  symbol. 

The  Gnostics  recognized  the  Gospel  woman  with  the  flux  as  a 
type  or  counterpart  of  their  mystic  Sophia  (=  Wisdom),  who  is 
primarily  the  personified  Wisdom  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  In  the 
highly  figurative  language  of  that  book.  Wisdom  is  the  mother  of 
"all  good  things"  and  "a  pure  outflowing"  (the  margin  has  "stream") 
from  the  glory  of  the  Almighty,  who  loves  only  those  who  dwell  with 
her  (i.  e.,  who  are  figuratively  wedded  to  her — vii.  11-12,  25,  28). 
According  to  the  Yalentinians,  the  twelfth  and  last  of  their  final 
group  among  the  thirty  eons  or  divine  emanations  is  Sophia,  who 
is  inferior  to  Nous  (=  Intelligence)  and  Synesis  (=  Understand- 
ing), and  therefore  represents  Knowledge  or  Learning  rather  than 
the  exalted  personification  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom.  Some  of  the 
Yalentinians  taught  that  their  Sophia  suffered  a  mad  passion,  which 
was  interpreted  as  a  futile  desire  to  search  into  the  incomprehensible 
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nature  of  the  Father  God,  whom  she  loved ;  and  as  she  was  ever 
stretching  herself  (or  rather,  flowing)  toward  him,  and  in  danger 
of  being  absorbed  by  his  essence,  the  eon  Horos  (=  Limit)  re- 
strained and  supported  her,  and  finally  purified  her  and  restored 
her  to  reason.  Others  of  these  Gnostics  taught  that  as  a  result  of 
her  passion,  and  independently  of  her  consort  Theletos  (=  Deside- 
rated), she  brought  forth  "a  formless  substance" — for  the  original 
creation  of  "matter  without  form,"  as  it  is  called  in  Wisdom  xi.  17, 
corresponding  to  the  earth  when  yet  "without  form  and  void  (of 
spirit),"  in  Gen.  i.  2.  This  caused  her  such  perplexity  and  suffer- 
ing that  her  strength  failed  her  and  she  was  about  to  die,  but  was 
saved  through  the  intervention  of  Nous  (=  Intelligence),  assisted 
by  other  eons  (Iren?eus,  Adv.  Hacr.,  I,  2;  2-4;  cf.  II,  12,  3;  18,  1, 
and  Tertullian,  Adv.  Valentin.,  9  and  10). 

It  was  apparently  the  former  version  of  this  cosmogonical  mys- 
tery that  some  of  the  Yalentinians  held  to  be  concealed  in  the  Gospel 
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story  of  the  flux  of  blood  as  referred  to  a  menorrhagia — "For  she 
who  had  been  afflicted  twelve  years  represented  that  power  (Sophia) 


ST.  VERONICA  RECEIVING  THE   PICTURE. 
Engraving  by  Martin   Schongauer. 

whose   essence,    as   they   narrate,    was    stretching   itself    forth    and 
flowing  into  immensity ;  and  unless  she  had  touched  the  garment 
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of  the  Son  (representing  Nous),  that  is  to  say,  Aletheia  (=  Truth), 
of  the  first  tetrad  (of  eons),  who  is  denoted  by  the  hem  (of  the 
garment)  mentioned,  she  (Sophia)  would  have  been  dissolved  into 
the  general  essence.  She  stopped  short,  however,  and  ceased  to 
suffer.  For  the  power  that  went  forth  from  the  Son — and  this 
power  they  term  Horos — healed  her,  and  separated  the  passion 
from  her"  (Irenaeus,  ibid.,  I,  3,  3).  But  in  connection  with  the 
latter  version  of  this  mystery,  in  which  Sophia  is  the  mother  of 
formless  matter,  the  Gospel  flux  appears  to  be  recognized  as  a  par- 
turient hemorrhage,  both  ante-partum  and  post-partum.  And  thus 
we  find  that  Sophia  as  the  suffering  eon  was  also  called  Prouneikos 
(Iren..  ibid.,  I,  29,  4;  30,  7).  which  is  a  Greek  masculine  word 
signifying  "bearing  burdens,"  primarily  of  a  porter.  Origen  (Con- 
tra Cels..  VI,  35)  says  that  the  Valentinians  "give  the  name  Prou- 
neikos to  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom  '(sophia  as  knowledge  or  learn- 
ing), of  which  they  would  have  the  woman  afflicted  with  the  twelve 
years'  flux  of  blood  to  he  the  symbol ;  so  that  Celsus  asserted 
that  it  ( the  flux )  was  a  power  flowing  forth  from .  one  Prou- 
neikos, a  virgin"  (as  functioning  independently  of  her  consort — 
see  above).  At  an  early  date,  Prouneikos  (Latin  masculine.  Pru- 
nicus  ;  feminine,  Prunice)  became  Beronike  or  Berenike,  and  Vero- 
nica, respectively  traditional  Greek  and  Roman  names  for  the 
Gospel  woman  cured  by  the  flux — as  in  some  Greek  manuscripts 
and  the  Latin  version  of  the  Gospel  of  Xicodcmus  ( I.  7).  The  form 
Berenike  is  that  of  the  Macedonic  name  of  several  women  famous 
in  history  ;  the  Roman  variant  probably  having  suggested  to  some 
that  it  was  derived  from  the  Latin  vera  =  true  and  the  Greek 
eikon  =  image,  rather  than  actually  having  been  the  result  of  such 
a  barbarous  combination.  Thus  Veronica  appears  to  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  the  "True-image"  of  divine  Wisdom  or  of  God  himself 
■ — just  as  the  personified  Wisdom  of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  "a 
reflection  of  the  everlasting  light,  and  an  unspotted  mirror  of  the 
efficiency  of  God,  and  image  of  his  goodness"  ( vii.  26).  But 
Beronike-Veronica,  still  as  the  woman  cured  of  the  flux,  was  finally 
fabled  to  have  obtained  an  imprint  (or  "veronica")  of  the  face  of 
Jesus  on  her  veil  or  handkerchief  (sudarium  =  sweat-cloth)  with 
which  she  wiped  his  face  shortly  before  the  Crucifixion  (Avenging 
of  the  Saviour:  Death  of  Pilate,  and  various  medieval  works — see 
Baring-Gould,  Lives  of  the  Saints.  II,  p.  73.  etc.)  ;  and  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  face  of  Jesus  was  originally  conceived  as  still 
wet  with  the  bloody  sweat  when  this  imprint  was  made.  Further- 
more, it  is  quite  probable  that  the  primary  suggestion  for  placing 
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the  pictured  face  of  Jesus  in  the  hands  of  the  woman  cured  of  the 
flux  is  to  be  sought  in  the  mythic  association  of  the  planetary  Venus- 
Astarte-Baaltis  and  the  solar  head  of  Adonis-Baal,  otherwise  Belus 
or  Bel. 


THE  GOSPEL  ACCOUNTS  OF  THE  RESURREC- 
TION. 

BY   WM.    WEBER. 

IN  order  to  establish  the  facts  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus,  one 
must  ascertain  first  of  all  the  composition,  mutual  dependence, 
and,  if  possible,  the  date  of  the  accounts  of  the  resurrection,  handed 
down  to  us  in  the  Gospels.  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  also  neces- 
sary to  understand  and  appreciate  the  true  meaning  of  the  state- 
ments and  information  contained  in  those  narratives.  Our  investi- 
gation may  be  confined  to  five  of  them.  The  first  is  the  well-known 
story  of  tfi£  Roman  soldiers  watching  the  grave  of  Jesus.  The 
other  four  are  the  different  versions  of  the  pericope  of  the  women 
who  visited  the  tomb  on  Easter  morning. 

There  are  other  narratives,  closely  connected  with  the  resurrec- 
tion, as  "The  Interview  on  the  Way  to  Emmaus"  and  "The  Appear- 
ance in  Jerusalem"  in  the  third  Gospel,  as  well  as  "The  Appearance  in 
Jerusalem,"  "The  Thomas  Episode,"  and  "The  Appearance  at  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias"  in  the  fourth.  Likewise  the  accounts  of  the  ascen- 
sion belong  to  the  same  group  of  documents.  However,  they  are 
in  a  class  by  themselves  and  may  be  treated  separately  under  the 
title  "Manifestations  of  the  Risen  Jesus." 

Properly  speaking,  not  even  the  first-named  accounts  furnish 
us  with  a  direct  and  complete  story  of  the  resurrection.  Still,  the 
one  comes  very  near  doing  so ;  and  the  others  relate  events  following 
more  closely  upon  the  resurrection  than  anything  else  found  in 
the  Gospels.  We  may  be  permitted  for  that  reason  to  call  them 
"The  Resurrection  Accounts." 

The  pericope  of  "The  Guarded  Grave"  is  really  the  only  report 
of  the  resurrection  the  Gospels  contain.  It  is  separated  at  present 
into  two  parts,  Matt,  xxvii.  62-xxviii.  la  and  2-4,  and  xxviii.  11-15  ; 
and  is  interwoven  with  the  pericope  of  "The  Women  at  the  Tomb." 
It  occurs  only  in  the  first  Gospel,  whereas  the  visit  of  the  women 
at  the  tomb  is  told  in  all  four  Gospels.  Accordingly,  the  Guarded 
Grave  account  cannot  belong  to  the  Synoptic  source  nor  to  what 
we  may  name  the  Diatessaron  source.     Consequently,   it  must  be 
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originally  quite  independent  of  the  pericope  of  the  Women  at  the 
Tomb.  That  is  to  say,  the  passage  Matt,  xxvii.  62-xxviii.  IS  cannot 
form  one  integral  whole,  but  consists  of,  at  least,  two  heterogeneous 
parts. 

The  very  first  half  of  Matt,  xxviii.  1  corroborates  this  impres- 
sion. It  reads  in  the  American  Revised  Version :  "Late  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  as  it  began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week." 
That  translation  is  certainly  wrong.  As  the  Jewish  day  closed  about 
6  p.  m.,  "late  on  the  Sabbath  day"  near  the  vernal  equinox  can 
mean  only  "about  six  o'clock  Saturday  night."  The  Greek  word 
of  our  text,  rendered  "late,"  is  employed  in  the  Septuagint  for  a 
Hebrew  noun  signifying  "evening."  The  English  clause:  "as  it 
began  to  dawn  toward  the  first  day  of  the  week,"  can  signify  only 
"Sunday  morning,"  or,  more  distinctly,  "six  o'clock  Sunday  morn- 
ing." But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Greek  verb,  supposed  to  mean 
"begin  to  dawn,"  stands  for  a  Hebrew  verb  which  signifies  "begin 
to  shine"  and  which  refers  not  only  to  the  sun,  but  also  to  the 
moon  and  the  stars.  The  Jewish  day,  as  we  have  to  bear  in  mind 
constantly,  begins  and  ends  in  the  evening;  and  lacking  timepieces, 
the  first  star  appearing  in  the  evening  sky  announced  to  the  Jews  the 
change  from  one  day  to  another.  To  express  that  idea  and  fact, 
we  may  translate  the  above-quoted  temporal  clause:  "as  the  star 
ushered  in  the  first  day  of  the  week."  That,  of  course,  means 
at  the  season  of  the  Passover  "about  six  o'clock  Saturday  night" ; 
but  it  implies  in  addition  the  idea  that  the  Sabbath  had  just  become 
a  thing  of  the  past.  The  author  uses  both  nearly  synonymous 
expressions  of  time  in  order  to  emphasize  that  what  he  is  about 
to  tell  came  to  pass  immediately  after  the  Jewish  first  day  of  the 
week  had  begun. 

That,  however,  is  not  the  time  at  which  the  women  visited  the 
tomb.  For  they  went  there  Sunday  morning  at  sunrise,  cp.  Mark 
xvi.  2 — "at  early  dawn,"  that  is,  early  Sunday  morning,  Luke  xxiv. 
1,  "early  while  it  was  yet  dark,"  John  xx.  1.  Besides,  Mark  xvi.  1 
informs  us  that  the  women  bought  spices  Saturday  night  after  six 
o'clock,  "when  the  Sabbath  was  past."  So  there  is  no  room  left 
for  doubt  as  to  the  time  when  the  women  of  the  Synoptic  or  Dia- 
tessaron  pericope  went  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus.  Hence,  Matt,  xxviii. 
la  and  lb  do  not  agree  with  one  another.  Either  the  definition 
of  time  or  the  introduction  of  the  two  women  interrupts  the  context, 
which  means,  either  the  first  or  second  half  of  verse  1  is  an  inter- 
polation and  as  such  to  be  assigned  to  the  editor  of  the  Gospel  or 
the  compiler  of  its  closing  section. 
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Looking  now  at  verses  2ff,  forgetting  for  a  moment  what  has 
just  been  said,  we  learn  there  that  Mary  Magdalene  and  her  com- 
panion arrived  at  the  tomb  exactly  at  the  moment  when  Jesus  was 
raised  from  the  dead.  To  be  quite  correct,  they  certainly  where 
there  when  the  earthquake  shook  the  ground,  when  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  came  down  from  Heaven,  removed  the  stone  which  closed 
the  door  of  the  grave,  and  took  his  seat  upon  it.  But  that  is  not 
less  at  odds  with  the  parallel  accounts  than  the  time.  The  state- 
ments of  all  the  other  Gospels  are  clear  and  unequivocal.  The 
women  came  to  the  grave,  not  before  but  after  the  resurrection ; 
they  found  at  their  arrival  the  stone  rolled  away  from  the  opening 
of  the  tomb  ;  and  they  met  one  angel,  or  two,  not  outside,  seated 
on  the  stone,  but  within  the  chamber  of  the  tomb.  This  second 
discrepancy  between  the  Matthew  version  of  the  pericope  of  the 
Women  at  the  Tomb  in  its  present  position  and  the  testimony  of 
all  the  parallel  versions,  confirms  that  Matt,  xxviii.  lb  interrupts 
the  original  connection  existing  between  Matt,  xxviii.  la  and  2ff. 
In  other  words,  the  sentence:  "Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  Mary 
came  to  see  the  grave,"  is  an  interpolation. 

A  third  characteristic  feature  which  excludes  the  presence  of 
the  women  at  the  events  related  in  verses  2-4  is  the  fact  that, 
according  to  verses  5-8,  the  women  were  not  affected  at  all  by  the 
appearance  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  '  If  they  had  been  present, 
they  would  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  watchers  and  become  un- 
conscious.    This  point,  however,  will  be  made  clearer  later  on. 

The  mutual  independence  of  the  two  pericopes  is,  furthermore, 
confirmed  by  the  two  different  terms  employed  to  denote  the  place 
where  Jesus  was  buried.  I  have  rendered  them  by  the  nouns 
"tomb"  and  "grave"  respectively.  Coming  in  verse  lb  upon  the 
term  "grave"  whereas  we  should  expect  the  word  "tomb,"  we  are 
compelled  to  ascribe  the  sentence,  known  to  stand  in  the  wrong 
place,  to  the  editor  or  compiler  who  attempted  to  weld  two  entirely 
different  stories  into  one  narrative.  For  it  is  absolutely  impossible 
to  consider  verse  lb  as  the  original  introduction  to  verses  5-8. 
Moreover,  the  names  of  the  women  who  visit  the  tomb  agree  in 
none  of  the  four  Gospels  ;  therefore,  those  names  were  not  given 
in  the  common  source. 

(  )n  the  other  hand,  verses  2-4  can  be  united  readily  with  verse 
la.  Only  the  two  little  words  "and  behold"  which  now  connect 
verse  2  with  verse  lb  have  to  be  dropped.  Thus  our  passage  read 
originally:  "In  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath,  as  the  evening  star 
ushered  in  the  first  day  of  the  week,  there  was  a  great  earthquake. 
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For  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came  and 
rolled  away  the  stone  and  sat  upon  it.  His  appearance  was  as 
lightning,  and  his  raiment  white  as  snow.  And  for  the  fear  of  him 
the  watchers  did  quake  and  became  as  dead  men." 

This  passage  is  continued  and  concluded  in  verses  11-15.  There, 
however,  the  clause  "but  as  they  were  going"  and  the  word  "behold" 
belong  to  the  compiler  who  inserted  not  only  verse  lb  but  also 
verses  5-10  into  the  account  of  the  Guarded  Grave.  He  was  forced, 
however,  to  eliminate  a  short  statement  to  the  effect  that  the  guards 
awoke  from  their  trance  and  found  the  grave  empty.  The  exclama- 
tion "behold"  in  verse  2  is  possibly  part  of  the  original  text  and  may 
be  intended  to  call  attention  to  the  suddenness  and  unexpectedness 
of  the  earthquake.  But  in  verse  11  the  word  can  hardly  be  ac- 
counted for.  I  am  thus  inclined  to  ascribe  it  in  both  instances  to 
the  editor  because  the  narrative  of  the  Guarded  Grave  is  told  in 
a  plain  and  straightforward  manner  and  is  free  from  mere  exple- 
tives. 

One  more  passage  requires  an  explanation.  The  account  opens 
with  the  statement:  "On  the  morrow  which  is  after  preparation." 
That  such  a  paraphrase  is  out  of  place  and  uncalled  for  has  been 
felt  long  ago.  The  text  might  read :  "On  the  morrow  which  is  the 
Sabbath."  We  cannot  assume  the  author  to  have  been  unfamiliar 
with  the  expression  "Sabbath."  For  he  actually  uses  it  in  xxviii.  1. 
The  strange  wording  can  be  explained  in  my  opinion  only  as  fol- 
lows. The  immediately  preceding  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  pericope 
must  have  contained  the  word  "preparation"  even  after  the  account 
of  the  Guarded  Grave  had  been  added  to  the  first  Gospel.  Some 
commentator  who  was  not  quite  certain  what  "preparation"  really 
signifies,  inserted  the  relative  clause  stating  that  the  morrow  is  the 
day  after  "preparation."  Later  on,  by  some  accident,  the  word 
"preparation"  dropped  out  of  the  Joseph  of  Arimathuea  pericope  and 
was  never  replaced. 

The  pericope  of  the  Guarded  Grave  is  an  exceptionally  well- 
written  story.  The  sentences,  although  abounding  in  participial 
constructions  and  containing  subordinate  clauses,  are  distinguished 
by  clearness  and  fluency.  The  author  was  fully  aware  of  what  he 
wanted  to  tell  and  what  he  had  to  leave  untold.  He  must  have  been 
tempted  to  relate  what  happened  after  the  angel  of  the  Lord  had 
removed  the  stone  and  to  describe  how  Jesus,  attended  by  angels, 
came  forth  from  the  grave.  But  he  wisely  refrained  from  doing 
so,  for,  as  he  realized,  the  only  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  were 
Roman  soldiers,  and  they  had  fallen  into  a  deathlike  trance  at  the 
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sight  of  the  angel  of  the  Lord.  The  latter  term  is  used  very  likely 
in  its  (  )ld  Testament  sense  and  denotes  a  self-manifestation  of 
Yahweh.  The  Old  Testament  teaches  that  no  human  being,  whether 
saint  or  sinner,  can  see  God  and  live.  Even  Moses  could  behold 
only  the  back  of  God  (Ex.  xxxiii.  18-23).  The  appearance  of 
ordinary  angels  did  not  affect  mortals  in  such  a  manner.  That  is 
demonstrated,  for  instance,  also  by  the  angel,  or  angels,  who  an- 
nouced  the  Easter  message  to  the  women.  Hence,  I  feel  compelled 
to  substitute  "the  angel  of  the  Lord"  for  the  usual  translation  "an 
angel  of  the  Lord."  In  the  Old  Testament,  at  least  "according  to 
the  general  grammatical  rules,  the  rendering  'an  angel  of  the  Lord' 
is  inaccurate."  The  raising  of  Jesus  required  the  presence  of  God 
Himself.     That  is  also  indicated  by  the  earthquake. 

As  our  pericope  is  found  only  in  the  first  Gospel,  it  cannot 
have  been  derived  from  the  sources  which  were  at  the  disposal  of 
the  Synoptists  or  of  all  four  Evangelists.  That  again  implies  that 
there  cannot  have  existed  many  copies  of  our  pericope  at  the  time 
when  it  was  embodied  into  the  first  Gospel  nor  does  it  seem  that 
those  few  copies  were  distributed  over  a  large  area.  Of  course, 
any  Evangelist  may  have  rejected  certain  documents  pretending  to 
contain  information  concerning  Jesus,  because  he  judged  them  to  be 
spurious  or  apocryphal.  But  I  fail  to  see  how  any  of  the  early 
Christians  could  take  exception  to  our  narrative.  Consequently,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  either  that  Matthew  had  got  possession 
of  the  only  copy  in  existence  or  that'  he  lived  in  a  district  where 
alone  such  copies  were  in  circulation.  Our  pericope  must,  therefore, 
have  been  of  very  recent  origin  at  the  time  when  it  was  added  to  the 
first  Gospel. 

This  conclusion,  suggested  by  general  considerations,  is  con- 
firmed directly  by  our  narrative.  It  closes  with  the  statement :  "And 
this  saying  was  spread  among  the  Jews  until  this  day."  Unless  we 
decide  that  we  must  regard  this  sentence  as  an  interpolation,  it 
implies  that  a  considerable  interval  of  time  had  elapsed  between 
the  event  related  and  the  writing  of  our  account  of  it.  The  text 
does  not  betray  the  least  trace  of  having  been  tampered  with.  The 
length  of  that  interval  cannot  be  determined  from  our  pericope.  It 
may  have  amounted  to  a  hundred  years  or  more.  But  it  may  be 
possible  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  date,  provided  we  determine 
when  the  Jews  first  began  to  accuse  the  Christians  of  having  stolen 
the  corpse  of  Jesus  in  order  to  prove  their  claim  that  he  had  risen 
from  the  dead. 

Apparently,  the  Jews  might  have  begun  to  spread  that  story  as 
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soon  as  the  Christians  commenced  to  preach  the  message  of  the 
resurrection.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  not  do  so  ;  at  least, 
the  New  Testament  does  not  refer  to  that  charge  except  in  our 
pericope.  During  the  apostolic  age,  the  Jewish  opponents  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  had  no  chance  of  calling  the  Christians  grave- 
robhers.  For  whenever  the  latter  bore  witness  to  the  resurrection 
they  never  mentioned  the  open  and  empty  tomb.  They  stated  simply 
they  knew  Jesus  had  risen  from  the  dead  because  they  had  seen 
him  alive  after  his  death  and  burial.  Moreover — and  this  is  the 
most  important  and  significant  part  of  their  testimony — they  had 
seen  him  in  the  state  and  condition  not  of  resuscitated  mortality 
but  of  heavenly  glory  as  the  recognized  Son  of  God.  One  must 
always  remember  that  the  first  Christians  did  not  merely  believe 
that  Jesus  in  some  way  became  alive  again  after  he  had  been  buried 
for  a  while,  but  that  Jesus,  by  what  they  called  his  resurrection, 
entered  upon  the  life  everlasting.  St.  Paul  formulates  that  idea 
as  follows:  "Christ  being  raised  from  death  dieth  no  more;  death 
no  more  hath  dominion  over  him"  (Rom.  vi.  9).  We  may  quote 
also  1  Peter  i.  21 :  ''God  raised  him  from  the  dead  and  gave  him 
glory."  Acts  xiii.  30f  likewise  supports  this  assertion :  "God  raised 
him  from  the  dead.  And  he  was  seen  for  many  days  of  them  that 
came  up  with  him  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  who  are  now  his  wit- 
nesses unto  the  people."  Furthermore,  1  Cor.  xv.  4ff  and  many 
other  passages  may  be  compared.  The  Easter  faith  of  the  first  dis- 
ciples was  not  based  on  such  an  unreliable  and,  at  the  best,  purely 
negative  proof  as  the  empty  tomb  might  have  furnished.  They 
relied  on  the  direct  and  uncontroverted  testimony  of  their  own 
senses.  Such  a  faith  could  not  be  attacked  and  shaken  by  any  silly 
explanation  how  the  tomb  chanced  to  be  found  open  and  empty ; 
and  evidently  no  attempt  along  that  line  of  attack  was  ever  made 
as  long  as  the  first  disciples  were  living. 

The  first  Christian  writer  who  speaks  of  the  Jewish  calumny 
that  the  disciples  stole  the  body  of  Jesus  at  night  is  Justin  Martyr 
in  his  Dialogue  zvith  Trypho  (108).  This  apologist  died  probably 
about  163  A.  D.  The  next  of  the  Fathers  who  refers  to  it  is  Ter- 
tullian,  who  died  about  230  A.  D.  (De  Spec,  30).  From  these 
dates  we  may  infer  that  the  special  brand  of  Jewish  polemics  men- 
tioned in  our  pericope,  arose  during  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era.  Justin  says  among  other  things:  "You  have 
sent  selected  men  over  the  whole  earth  who  preach  that  a  certain 
impious  and  lawless  sect  has  been  founded  by  a  certain  deceiver, 
Jesus  of  Galilee,  and  although  his  disciples  had  stolen  him  at  night 
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after  he  had  been  crucified  by  us  from  the  tomb  where  he  had  been 
laid  after  he  had  been  taken  off  the  cross,  people  have  been  deceived 
by  them  saying  he  had  risen  from  the  dead  and  ascended  into 
heaven."  Tertullian  merely  says:  "This  is  he  whom  his  disciples 
secretly  stole  away  or  the  gardener  took  away  that  his  lettuces 
might  not  be  injured  by  the  crowds  of  visitors."  A  comparison  of 
the  two  quotations  shows  that  the  controversy  was  at  its  height 
at  the  time  when  Justin  wrote  his  Dialogue.  That  is  to  say,  Justin 
beheld  the  rising  of  the  very  crest  of  the  tidal  wave  of  Jewish 
calumny  sweeping  the  earth  while  Tertullian  lived  to  witness  its 
ebbing  out.  The  first  saw  the  beginning,  the  second  the  end  of  that 
movement. 

The  question  whether  Justin  was  acquainted  with  the  pericope 
of  the  Guarded  Tomb  is  easily  answered.  He  does  not  refer  to  it. 
To  be  sure,  he  uses  the  term  "deceiver  of  the  people"  (69),  and 
"deceiver"  (108),  which  occurs  also  Matt,  xxvii.  63.  But  in  all 
these  cases  the  term  is  quoted  as  the  opprobrious  epithet  applied 
by  the  Jews  to  Jesus.  The  Jewish  calumny  is  the  common  source 
of  the  Evangelist  and  the  apologist. 

The  date  at  which  the  Jews  started  on  their  ecumenical  cam- 
pain  against  the  Christian  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  may 
also  be  fixed  by  approaching  the  problem  from  another  side.  The 
first  generation  of  Christians,  as  we  have  learned,  abstained  from 
calling  attention  to  the  empty  tomb  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  their  Easter  faith.  That  argument  characterizes  un- 
mistakably the  age  of  epigones.  The  living  faith,  based  on  personal 
arid,  therefore,  unassailable  evidence  was  changing  rapidly  into  a 
belief  in  doctrines  which  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  prop  by  ex- 
ternal evidence.  Such  evidence  in  the  case  of  the  resurrection  was 
afforded,  as  they  imagined,  by  the  open  and  empty  tomb.  But  the 
eye  of  a  bitter  antagonist  is  sharp  in  detecting  weak  spots  in  the 
armor  of  his  opponent.  So  the  Jews  were  quick  to  attack  and  tear 
to  pieces  the  external  evidence  offered  in  proof  of  a  spiritual  truth. 
They  were  indeed  far  from  making  good  their  specific  charge ;  in 
their  passionate  zeal  they  overshot  the  mark.  But  it  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  open  and  empty  grave  does  not  and  cannot  establish 
the  fact  of  the  resurrection,  because  it  admits  of  other  reasonable 
explanations. 

The  foregoing,  seemingly  far-fetched  discussion  is  closely  con- 
nected with  our  narrative.  For  the  latter  was  doubtless  written 
to  reduce  to  absurdity  the  Jewish  lie  as  to  the  clandestine  removal 
of  the  body  of  Jesus  by  his  disciples.     It  is  from  that  view-point 
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a  very  masterpiece  of  apologetic  literature.  The  author  does  not 
argue  his  case.  He  simply  tells  how  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees, 
the  leading  men  of  the  Jewish  nation,  took  effective  measures  to 
prevent  the  disciples  from  stealing  the  body  of  their  master.  They 
had  the  grave  sealed  and  guarded  by  Roman  soldiers,  who  would 
have  made  short  shrift  with  any  suspicious  persons  approaching 
them.  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  Himself  rolled  the  stone  from 
the  door  of  the  grave  and  left  the  soldiers  like  dead.  When  they 
recovered  their  senses  and  found  the  grave  open  and  empty,  they 
made  haste  to  report  their  strange  experience  to  the  chief  priests 
and  elders,  and  these  wicked  men  bribed  them  to  tell  the  people  that 
the  disciples  stole  the  body  while  they  were  asleep. 

The  pericope  of  the  Guarded  Grave  must  therefore  have  been 
composed  in  the  course  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century  about 
the  time  when  Justin  Martyr  composed  his  Dialogue.  The  author 
evidently  had  realized  the  utter  futility  of  all  attempts  to  overcome 
a  wicked  lie  by  arguing  against  it.  He  rather  preferred  to  tell  a 
story  which,  on  the  one  hand,  confirmed  the  Christian  belief  that  the 
grave  had  been  opened  and  Jesus  raised  from  the  dead  by  God 
Himself,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  branded  the  new  Jewish  attack 
upon  that  belief  as  an  old  lie,  invented  by  the  very  murderers  of 
Jesus. 

Of  course,  if  our  pericope  was  not  written  before  the  middle 
or  end  of  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  it  cannot  have  been 
inserted  into  the  first  Gospel  before  that  time.  That  fact  would 
not  imply  by  any  means  that  everything  contained  in  that  Gospel 
originated  at  such  a  late  date.  All  our  Gospels  hand  down  to  us 
authentic  material  of  undoubtedly  apostolic  origin.  Eye-witnesses, 
able  to  wield  the  pen,  recorded  very  early  what  they  knew  about 
Jesus.  The  number  of  personal  disciples,  however,  being  rather 
small  (cp.  1  Cor.  xv.  6  and  Acts  i.  15),  there  can  have  been  only 
a  few  of  such  authors.  So  far  I  have  discovered  only  two.  Other 
sections  of  the  Gospels  go  back  to  persons  of  the  second  generation 
who  put  down  in  writing  what  they  had  heard  from  eye-witnesses. 
Still  other  portions  belong  to  authors  who,  being  farther  removed 
from  the  events  they  were  interested  in,  wrote  what  they  thought 
had  occurred  or  ought  to  have  occurred.  These  different  elements 
were  combined  by  and  by  into  larger  collections  till,  at  last,  the 
Gospels  were  complete  in  their  present  shape  and  scope,  that  is',  till 
new  additions,  except  mere  glosses,  by  writers  of  the  third  class 
together  with  additions  even  from  the  first  two  classes  were  forever 
excluded. 
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Before  closing  this  chapter,  it  may  be  advisable  to  state  once 
more  at  what  time  the  resurrection  took  place.  According  to  the 
distinct  testimony  of  the  pericope  of  the  Guarded  Grave,  Jesus  was 
raised  from  the  dead  shortly  after  six  o'clock  Saturday  night,  within 
the  first  hour  of  the  first  day  of  the  week. 

Each  of  the  four  Gospels  contains  a  version  of  the  Women  at 
the  Tomb.  In  Matthew  it  consists  only  of  the  message  of  the  angel 
(xxviii.  5-8).  The  latter  is  almost  identical  with  the  corresponding 
angel  message  in  Mark  (xvi.  6-7).  In  Westcott  and  Hort's  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  the  passage  comprises  in  both 
cases  five  lines  of  text.  The  statements  given  are  almost  literally 
the  same.  Therefore,  the  first  two  versions  of  the  Easter  message 
are  derived  without  doubt  from  a  common  source.  Slight  verbal 
differences  and  additions  prove,  however,  that  the  text  of  the  first 
Gospel  has  not  simply  been  copied  from  that  of  the  second.  From 
a  purely  literary  view-point,  the  Mark  text  must  be  considered  as 
superior  to  that  of  Matthew. 

In  the  second  Gospel  the  angel  message  is  preceded  by  an  intro- 
duction, occupying  seven  lines  of  Greek  text  (Mark  xvi.  2-5).  The 
Matthew  pericope  does  not  contain  any  equivalent.  That  strange 
phenomenon  may  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways.  Either  the  com- 
piler who  combined  the  story  of  the  Women  at  the  Tomb  with  that 
of  the  Guarded  Grave  omitted  that  part  of  his  source  on  purpose. 
In  that  case,  it  must  have  resembled  the  corresponding  passage  in 
Mark  in  about  the  same  degree  as  the  angel  messages  are  like  each 
other.  Or  the  manuscript  which  the  compiler  copied  contained  only 
the  angel  message  without  any  introduction. 

In  the  first  case,  the  compiler  must  have  regarded  Matt,  xxviii. 
1-4  as  a  much  better  introduction  than  the  one  presented  by  his 
source.  But  Matt,  xxviii.  lb  is,  as  we  have  seen,  an  editorial  inter- 
polation and  interrupts  the  narrative  of  the  Guarded  Tomb.  With- 
out that  sentence,  however,  which  was  inserted  by  the  same  hand 
which  put  the  angel  message  in  its  present  place,  it  is  impossible 
to  understand  how  Matt,  xxviii.  la  and  2-4  could  ever  have  been 
supposed  to  introduce  xxviii.  5-8.  It  cannot  be  explained  why  the 
compiler  should  have  thrown  away  the  first  half  of  his  manuscript 
only  to  force  the  remaining  half  into  a  context  where  it  does  not 
belong.  For  he  could  have  left  the  story  of  the  Guarded  Grave 
just  as  he  found  it  and  added  the  pericope  of  the  Women  at  the 
Tomb  to  it  in  its  unabridged  form.  For  the  first  narrative  treats 
of   an   event   which   happened   shortly   after   six   o'clock    Saturday 
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evening,  whereas  the  second  occurrence  took  place  twelve  hours  later, 
about  six  o'clock  Sunday  morning. 

The  names  of  the  women  who  went  to  the  tomb  are  not  the  same 
in  the  different  Gospels,  as  has  been  mentioned  before.  Neither 
do  our  four  versions  agree  as  to  their  number.  Moreover,  the 
women  visit  the  tomb  for  different  purposes.  Matthew  and  evi- 
dentlv  John  send  them  thither  simply  as  mourners;  Mark  and  Luke 
to  anoint  the  body  of  Jesus.  All  these  observations  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  source  followed  by  the  compiler  of  the  first 
Gospel  contained  nothing  but  the  Easter  message  without  any  intro- 
duction parallel  to   Mark  xvi.  2-5. 

That  again  may  be  explained  in  two  ways.  Either  the  first 
half  of  the  manuscript  copied  by  the  editor  had  been  lost  or  de- 
stroyed by  some  accid.nt;  or  the  angel  message  existed  at  the  time 
when  it  was  inserted  in  the  first  Gospel  actually  as  a  separate  unit. 
Wright  (Synopsis  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek)  prints  that  message 
both  in  Matthew  and  Mark  in  the  form  of  a  verse.  That  is  in  my 
opinion  the  only  acceptable  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  Matthew  text.  For  one  should  think  the  compiler,  if  his  manu- 
script had  been  mutilated,  would  have  noticed  it  and  might  have 
secured  a  better  copy.  There  certainly  existed  more  than  one,  as 
the  example  of  .the  second  Gospel  demonstrates. 

As  soon,  however,  as  we  accept  the  second  alternative,  the 
question  arises  how  the  Easter  message  received  its  poetic  form. 
The  only  answer  is,  it  must  have  been  used  by  the  early  Christians 
in  their  Easter  services.  That  might  suggest  to  us  psalms  and 
hymns  sung  or  chanted  by  the  congregation.  But  the  parallel  ac- 
count in  the  third  Gospel  has  preserved  a  prose  version  of  the 
Easter  message ;  and  in  all  three  Synoptic  Gospels  it  is  an  angel  or 
angels,  not  the  congregation,  who  proclaim  the  message. 

For  these  reasons,  I  venture  to  offer  the  following  theory. 
The  Christians  had  arranged,  let  us  say,  not  very  long  after  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  a  special  Easter  morning  service  at 
which  the  visit  of  the  women  at  the  tomb  was  enacted  in  dramatic 
form.  A  tomblike  structure  was  erected  in  the  place  of  worship, 
and  the  congregation  beheld  some  women,  two  or  more,  wending 
their  way  toward  that  tomb.  In  some  churches,  they  would  carry 
vessels  supposed  to  contain  ointment  for  anointing  the  body  of 
Jesus.  In  other  places  they  would  go  simply  as  mourners.  Those 
who  carried  spices  would  stop  shortly  before  they  reached  the 
sepulcher  and  ask  each  other,  "\\Tho  shall  roll  us  away  the  stone 
from  the  door  of  the  tomb?"     But  all  when  face  to  face  with  the 
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tomb — perhaps  a  curtain  was  raised  at  that  moment — would  behold 
in  the  rays  of  the  rising  sun  the  stone  removed,  the  grave  open, 
and  within  it  one  or  two  angels  in  white  garments  and  with  shining 
faces.  These  would  announce  to  the  amazed  and  frightened  women 
the  Easter  message  as  we  find  it  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

The  whole  congregation  knew  those  words  by  heart,  hearing 
them  every  year.  By  and  by,  the  scene  enacted  in  church  would 
assume  the  form  of  a  narrative  such  as  we  possess  in  the  second 
Gospel.  But  the  complete  narrative  succeeded  the  dramatized  scene 
produced  in  the  churches.  That  is  indicated,  in  my  opinion,  at  least 
by  the  Matthew  version  which  contains  only  the  Easter  message. 
Also  the  Easter  verse  of  the  first  Gospel  is  in  my  judgment  older 
than  that  found  in  Mark.  For  such  verses,  being  not  the  product 
of  poetical  inspiration,  are  as  a  rule  rather  clumsy  at  first  but  be- 
come more  and  more  polished  the  longer  they  are  used.  Thus,  the 
text  of  the  first  Gospel  though  in  several  respects  inferior  to  that 
of  the  second  Gospel,  or  just  on  that  account,  is  the  older  of  the 
two. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  pericope  of  the  Women  at  the 
Tomb  would  have  to  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  rather  than  a  histor- 
ical document.  Tf  it  had  been  written  shortly  after  the  event  itself 
by  an  eye-witness  or  an  individual  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
eye-witnesses,  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
women.  As  it  is,  the  names  given  in  the  Gospels  are  mere  guesses. 
In  the  dramatized  Easter  morning  scene,  women  were  represented 
as  visiting  the  tomb.  That  was  done  for  obvious  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  no  man  was  known  to  have  approached  the  tomb.  The 
silence  of  the  first  two  Gospels  as  to  that  fact  is  decisive.  The 
attempts  made  in  the  other  two  Gospels  to  have  Peter,  or  Peter  and 
John,  visit  the  tomb  are  interpolations,  as  will  be  proved  later  on. 
In  the  second  place,  it  appears  to  be  more  natural  for  women  than 
for  men  to  seek  consolation  in  going  to  the  graves  of  their  beloved 
ones. 

Of  course,  neither  the  compiler  of  the  Gospel  nor  any  of  their 
fellow-Christians  doubted  but  that  the  dramatic  representation  as 
well  as  the  narrative  based  thereon  were  authentic.  They  were 
sure  that  everything  had  actually  happened  just  as  they  saw  it  in 
their  miracle-play  or  read  it  in  their  books.  The  first  disciples  had 
not  seen  the  grave  or  place  where  the  body  of  their  master  was 
interred.  They  had  not  thought  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  the 
body  had  disappeared  from  its  resting-place.  They  had  returned 
to  Galilee,  and  there  they  had  seen  their  risen  master.     Their  belief 
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in  his  resurrection  was  first  of  all  belief  in  his  life  everlasting.  That 
belief  was  doubt-proof  because  is  was  based  upon  their  personal 
knowledge  and  experience. 

The  pericope  of  the  Women  at  the  Tomb  marks  an  important 
turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  religion  of  Jesus.  It  proves  that 
the  Christians  at  that  time  had  commenced  to  confound  belief  in 
the  life  eternal  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  which  is  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
with  belief  in  his  coming  forth  from  his  tomb  in  his  body,  which  is 
a  material  thing.  That  change  was  perhaps  unavoidable  ;  neverthe- 
less, it  was  a  change  for  the  worse.  It  rendered  Christianity  very 
vulnerable. 

The  Jewish  calumny,  discussed  above,  which  charged  the  dis- 
ciples with  the  theft  of  the  body  of  Jesus,  must  have  been  called 
forth  by  that  change  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  For 
as  soon  as  they  began  to  advance  the  argument  of  the  empty  tomb, 
the  Jewish  adversaries  would  naturally  declare  the  empty  tomb 
a  fraud  and  a  hoax.  As  the  date  when  such  attacks  upon  the  Chris- 
tians commenced  is  known,  we  also  know  the  time  when  onr  pericope 
originated.  For  as  cause  and  effect,  they  are  bound  closely  together. 
The  Joseph  of  Arimathrea  episode  must  first  have  suggested  the 
dramatized  Easter  morning  scene.  That  scene,  as  presented  in  the 
churches,  gave  birth  to  the  pericope  of  the  Women  at  the  Tomb. 
But  when  that  narrative  became  the  fundamental  argument  of  the 
Christian  missionaries  among  Jews  and  Gentiles,  it  was  attacked 
must  violently  by  the  Jews.  That  controversy  produced  among  the 
Christians,  besides  other  things,  the  pericope  of  the  Guarded  Tomb. 

The  passage  Matt,  xxviii.  9-10  presents  a  very  interesting  prob- 
lem. The  closing  words  of  verse  8 :  "They  departed  quickly  from 
the  tomb  with  fear  and  great  joy  and  ran  to  bring  his  disciples 
word."  are  evidently  the  end  of  our  story;  and  verse  16,  where  we 
are  informed:  ''But  the  eleven  disciples  went  to  Galilee,"  is  a  per- 
fectly satisfactory  continuation  of  verse  8.  For  the  angel  had  told 
the  women  (verse  7)  :  "Lo,  he  goeth  before  you  into  Galilee;  there 
ye  shall  see  him."  We  cannot  understand  why  Jesus  should  appear 
to  the  women  while  they  were  on  their  way  to  carry  the  Easter 
message  to  the  disciples  as  directed.  For  he  only  repeats  the  com- 
mand of  the  angel  in  the  rather  insignificant  words:,  "Fear  not: 
go  tell  my  brethren  that  they  depart  into  Galilee,  and  there  shall 
they  see  me."  Moreover,  the  words  spoken  by  the  angel  leave  no 
room  for  a  special  revelation  of  Jesus  to  the  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  grave.  Besides,  the  word  "then"  at  the  beginning  of 
verse    10,    instead   of   the   usual   coordinate   conjunction   "and,"    is 
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suspicious  and  indicates  that  verse  9  and  verse  10  do  not  really 
belong  to  each  other.  Therefore,  I  prefer  to  consider  Matt,  xxviii. 
9-10  as  a  parallel  account  to  Matt,  xxviii.  5-8,  changed  to  some  extent 
by  the  editor  who  put  the  two  together.  The  principal  difference 
is  that  in  the  one  passage  Jesus  himself  delivers  the  Easter  message, 
while  in  the  other  an  angel  acts  as  his  spokesman.  Also  the  speech 
of  the  angel  is  more  elaborate  than  the  words  uttered  by  Jesus.  For 
that  reason,  Matt,  xxviii.  9-10  represents  an  older  tradition  than 
Matt,  xxviii.  5-8.  Evidently,  when  the  idea  of  the  empty  tomb 
first  took  hold  upon  the  Christian  mind,  it  was  the  risen  Jesus  him- 
self who  directed  his  disciples  to  go  to  Galilee.  When  the  churches 
introduced  the  scene  into  their  Easter  services,  they  substituted  one 
or  two  angels  for  Jesus.  They  may  have  had  scruples  as  to  the 
propriety  of  showing  the  risen  Christ  on  the  stage  and  judged  an 
angel  message  to  be  just  as  convincing  as  the  words  of  Jesus  himself. 

The  Luke  version  of  our  pericope  demands  special  attention. 
As  far  as  the  outline  is  concerned,  it  is  closely  related  to  the  Mark 
version.  But  as  soon  as  we  enter  upon  details,  the  Luke  account 
is  found  to  be  in  a  class  by  itself.  The  narrative  consists  of  three 
parts.  The  introduction  (xxiv.  l-5a)  brings  the  women  to  the  open 
tomb  in  which  they  find  two  angels.  The  main  part  (xxiv.  5b-7) 
contains  the  angel  message.  The  conclusion  (xxiv.  8-9  and  11) 
tells  how  the  message  was  received  by  the  disciples.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  prove  laboriously  why  verse  10  must  be  a  gloss,  for  verse 
11  is  the  direct  and  original  continuation  of  verse  9.  Verse  12  has 
been  marked  as  an  interpolation  already  by  Westcott  and  Hort. 

The  main  divergence  between  our  pericope  in  the  third  and  the 
first  two  Gospels  is  found  in  the  angel  message.  The  Luke  message  is 
innocent  of  any  poetic  aspirations  whatever.  As  far  as  its  contents 
are  concerned,  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  Matthew  and 
Mark  except  the  single  word  "seek."  Only  the  first  sentence:  "Why 
seek  ye  the  living  among  the  dead?"  betrays  anything  like  a  spark  of 
originality  such  as  we  should  expect  from  the  mouth  of  angels,  speak- 
ing about  an  absolutely  unique  event.  The  main  part  of  the  message 
consists  only  of  words  spoken  by  Jesus  before  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

Luke  clearly  has  preserved  for  us  the  most  primitive  and,  con- 
sequently, oldest  form  of  the  angel  message.  A  comparison  of  the 
three  Synoptic  versions  shows  how  that  message  has  been  improved 
gradually.  Just  because  there  existed  no  authentic  account  of  the 
Easter  morning  scene  and  of  the  words  spoken  at  that  occasion, 
the  Christians  were  satisfied  at  first  with  using  words  that  Jesus 
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himself  had  pronounced  at  a  former  occasion.  By  and  by,  the 
Easter  message  was  changed  and  improved  until  it  became  what 
we  find  in  Mark.  The  men  who  had  charge  of  the  Easter  play  must 
have  felt  very  early  how  little  such  words  as  used  in  Luke  fitted  into 
the  situation.  Luke.  Matthew,  and  Mark  stand  therefore  for  three 
distinct  stages  of  that  development.  Those  three  stages  succeeded 
each  other  in  the  order  named.  Matthew  adds  to  his  account  a 
most  interesting  specimen  of  a  still  older  and  more  primitive  attempt 
to  describe  the  scene  at  the  tomb. 

The  Johannine  version  is  the  most  accomplished  narrative  of 
what  happened  on  Easter  morning  which  we  possess.  It  is  a  story 
pure  and  simple  of  great  artistic  merit.  It  is  no  longer  a  groping 
attempt  of  transforming  a  dramatic  scene  into  a  narrative.  It  is, 
moreover,  a  story  based  upon  a  painstaking  study  of  the  material 
with  which  the  Synoptic  writers  and  other  predecessors  furnished 
the  author.  With  a  masterful  hand,  the  latter  disposed  of  the 
unhewn  blocks  he  found  just  as  he  saw  fit  and  proper.  In  other 
words,  John  xx.  1-18  is  not  another  and  independent  version  of 
the  visit  to  the  tomb  but  combines  all  the  prominent  features  of  his 
principal  source,  the  first  Gospel,  in  its  present  condition  although 
he  changes  and  modifies  his  prototype  just  as  it  suited  his  own 
ideas. 

His  work,  however,  has  been  disfigured  by  one  extensive  inter- 
polation, namely,  the  passage  xx.  2-10  which  treats  of  a  visit  of  the 
disciples  Peter  and  John  to  the  tomb.  It  has  a  curious  parallel  in 
Luke  xxiv.  12  which  is  evidently  based  on  the  Johannine  passage. 
Perhaps  also  the  words  "and  Peter"  (Mark  xvi.  7),  which  are  not 
supported  by  the  Matthew  text,  are  related  to  this  Johannine  inter- 
polation. 

The  true  character  of  John  xx.  2-10  is  readily  recognized. 
Verse  2  Mary  Magdalene  is  said  to  have  run  away  from  the  open 
tomb  in  order  to  inform  Peter  and  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved 
of  what  she  had  discovered.  Nothing  is  mentioned  about  her  return 
to  the  tomb.  Nevertheless,  we  find  her  in  verse  11  standing  at  the 
tomb  and  weeping  as  if  verse  2-10  did  not  exist.  Another  point  of 
difference  between  the  Mary  Magdalene  pericope  and  John  xx.  2-10 
consists  in  the  fact  that  the  two  disciples  saw  no  angel  in  the  tomb 
when  they  entered  it,  whereas  Mary  Magdalene  beheld  two  angels 
sitting  there,  "one  at  the  head  and  one  at  the  feet  where  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  lain"  (verse  12).  One  might  try  to  remove  this  dis- 
crepancy by  claiming  that  angels  could  become  visible  and  invisible 
at  will.     Peter  and  fohn  did  not  see  the  angels  because  the  latter 
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did  not  want  to  be  seen  by  those  men.  They  preferred  to  appear 
only  to  Mary  Magdalene.  But  then,  the  two  disciples  noticed  the 
linen  cloths  and  the  napkin  in  which  the  body  of  Jesus  had  been 
wrapped  (John  xx.  5-7)  ;  Mary  Magdalene,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  see  those  things. 

The  outline  of  the  Johannine  story  is  traced  easily.  Mary  Mag- 
dalene comes  to  the  tomb  of  Jesus  early  Easter  morning.  She  finds 
it  open  ;  the  stone  had  been  removed.  After  a  while  she  stooped 
and  looked  into  the  tomb  where  she  beheld  two  angels.  After  ex- 
changing a  few  words  with  them,  she  meets  Jesus  himself. 

The  author  introduces  only  Alary  Magdalene  because  her  name 
is  the  only  one  that  is  mentioned  in  all  the  other  accounts.  He  may 
also  have  preferred  one  woman  to  more  because  the  interview,  as 
he  describes  it,  excludes  a  larger  number  of  witnesses.  The  open 
and  empty  tomb  is  common  to  all  accounts.  That  Mary  Magdalene 
speaks  first  with  the  angels  and  afterward  with  Jesus  is  a  feature 
adopted  from  the  first  Gospel.  But  the  Johannine  writer  has  taken 
good  care  to  avoid  all  the  difficulties  we  observed  in  the  Matthew 
passage.  Of  course,  it  might  be  said  the  number  of  angels  pointed 
to  Luke.  But  I  believe  the  number  of  angels  depended  rather  upon 
the  locality  where  the  author  lived  than  upon  documentary  evidence. 
Where  the  angel  was  considered  principally  as  the  messenger,  there 
would  appear  only  one  angel  upon  the  scene.  Where  they  were 
looked  upon  rather  as  attendants  of  the  risen  Jesus,  two  angels 
were  preferred.  The  two  angels  in  Luke  are  a  kind  of  compromise 
or  else  indicate  a  stage  of  transition  inasmuch  as  they  are  heralds 
and  attendants  at  the  same  time.  In  John  the  angels  have  ceased 
to  act  as  messengers.  They  guard  simply  the  place  where  Jesus  had 
lain  and  address  the  weeping  Mary  only  with  the  sympathetic  in- 
quiry: "Woman,  why  weepest  thou?" 

The  immediately  following  interview  with  Jesus  is  characterized 
likewise  by  the  absence  of  everything  which  is  out  of  place  and 
superfluous.  Neither  the  angels  nor  Jesus  himself  announces  his 
resurrection.  That  message  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Easter  play.  But  it  hardly  fits  into  a  written  story.  For  the  reader 
realizes  at  once  that  the  mere  fact  of  Jesus  talking  to  Mary  Magda- 
lene while  angels  are  present  proves  his  resurrection  and  his  heavenly 
life.  However,  after  all  the  author  follows  in  this  respect  only  the 
precedent  set  by  Matt,  xxviii.  9-10. 

The  words  "Touch  me  not!"  (verse  17)  refer  in  all  probability 
directly  to  Matt,  xxviii.  9  where  we  read :  "And  they  came  and 
took  hold  of  his  feet  and  worshiped  him."     The  Johannine  writer 
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very  probably  cherished  a  less  materialistic  conception  of  the  body 
of  the  risen  Jesus  than  the  one  he  found  expressed  in  his  source. 
Thus  he  deemed  it  necessary  to  record  his  protest.  The  message 
which  Jesus  sends  to  his  disciples  deals,  not  with  his  resurrection, 
but  with  his  ascension.  "Go  unto  my  brethren  (cp.  Matt,  xxviii. 
10),  and  say  to  them,  I  ascend  to  my  Father  and  your  Father,  and 
my  God  and  your  God."  The  meaning  of  these  words,  of  course, 
is :  I  am  going  to  share  the  heavenly  glory  of  God. 

The  whole  narrative,  as  separated  from  its  later  addition,  con- 
tains only  a  single  textual  flaw,  and  that  a  slight  one.  The  very 
last  word  should  read  "me"  for  "her."  The  Am.  R.  V.  tries  to 
smoothe  away  the  uncalled-for  transition  from  direct  to  indirect 
discourse  by  inserting  the  conjunction  "that"  and  translating  the 
simple  past  tense  in  Greek  as  if  it  were  a  pluperfect.  A  literal 
translation  of  the  sentence  under  discussion  would  read:  "I  have 
seen  the  Lord,  and  this  he  said  to  her."  The  personal  pronoun 
of  the  third  person  singular  is  too  well  attested  to  consider  it  as  a 
corruption  of  the  text.  I  am  therefore  inclined  to  see  in  the  whole 
closing  clause  "and  this  he  said  to  her"  a  gloss.  The  author  avoids, 
as  we  have  seen,  all  unnecessary  words  and  statements.  Mary 
Magdalene  would  report,  as  is  self-evident,  to  the  disciples  every 
word  Jesus  had  spoken.  But  some  reader  missed  a  direct  statement 
to  that  effect.  He  added  the  final  clause  ;  but  lacking  imagination, 
he  used  the  third  instead  of  the  first  person  of  the  personal  pronoun. 

This  completes  our  examination  of  the  parallel  accounts  which 
relate  what  took  place  at  the  tomb  early  Easter  morning.  The  five 
accounts,  found  in  the  four  Gospels,  may  be  arranged  according  to 
their  age  in  the  following  order:  Matt,  xxviii.  9-10;  Luke  xxiv.  1-9 
and  11  :  Matt,  xxviii.  5-8;  Mark  xvi.  2-8;  and  John  xx.  1  and  11-18. 
In  the  oldest  as  well  as  in  the  youngest  of  them,  Jesus  appears  in 
person  ;  in  the  two  others,  angels  act  as  his  harbingers. 

The  statement  that  the  tomb  of  Jesus  had  been  found  empty 
on  the  morning  of  the  third  day  after  his  death,  aroused  violent 
resentment  among  the  Jews  about  one  hundred  years  after  the  death 
of  Jesus.  We  must  conclude  from  that  fact  that  the  story  of  the 
Women  at  the  Tomb  had  just  become  known  to  the  world  at  that 
time.  The  pericope  of  the  Guarded  Grave  represents  an  excellent 
attempt  to  meet  the  storm  of  Jewish  calumny.  Since  it  was  called 
forth  thereby,  it  must  have  been  written  after  its  outbreak. 

If  these  conclusions  have  to  be  accepted,  all  the  passages  dis- 
cussed would  be,  at  least,  a  whole  century  younger  than  the  events 
they  describe.     For  that  reason,  they  could  no  longer  be  regarded 
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as  authentic  sources  of  the  history  of  Jesus.  They  rather  reflect 
the  ideas  of  the  Christians  of  the  second  century  as  to  what  might 
have  occurred  when  Jesus  was  raised  from  the  dead. 

Still,  these  passages  may  contain  some  features  and  remarks 
which  are  derived  from  sound  and  authentic  traditions.  Perhaps 
that  Jesus  appeared  to  his  disciples  in  Galilee,  not  at  Jerusalem, 
as  is  stated  expressly  in  the  first  two  Gospels,  may  be  a  historical 
fact.  Luke  and  John,  including  Acts,  locate  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  at  Jerusalem.  Yet  their  versions  of  the  pericope  of  the 
Women  at  the  Tomb  do  not  mention  the  Jewish  capital.  In  so  far, 
they  do  not  contradict  Matthew  and  Mark.  However,  anything 
beyond  the  mere  mention  of  this  problem  exceeds  the  limits  of 
the  present  investigation  which  reached  its  goal  as  soon  as  the  dif- 
ferent accounts  of  the  resurrection  preserved  in  the  Gospels  were 
clearly  defined,  explained,  and  dated. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


"ARIMATH^A." 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Open  Court: 

In  "The  Interment  of  Jesus"  (Open  Court,  October,  1919)  Mr.  Wm.  Weber 
says  that  scholars  have  been  unable  to  locate  Arimathsea  in  Palestine.  As  far 
as  I  know,  scholars  have  quite  unanimously  identified  the  Greek  Arimathaea 
of  the  Gospels  with  the  Armathaim  of  the  Septuaginta  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  and  re- 
peatedly in  1  Sam.),  for  the  Hebrew  Ramathaim,  with  ha,  the  article,  pre- 
ceding (the  h  hardly  sounded).  The  Syriac  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
has  Remathea.    A  Ramathem  occurs  also  in  1  Mace.  xi.  34. 

The  only  question  is  whether  the  Ramathaim  (a  dual  form  for  Ramah)  in 
1  Sam.  is  the  same  as  Ramah  (height)  occurring  otherwise  in  1  Sam.,  mostly 
preceded  by  the  article  ha,  as  also  the  Ramathem  in  Mace.  The  Septuaginta 
in  1  Sam.,  by  having  Armathaim  where  the  Hebrew  has  Ramah,  identifies 
these  two.  Besides  this,  even  if  different  towns  were  meant  by  Armathaim  in 
the  Septuaginta  for  the  Hebrew  Ramathaim  in  1.  Sam.  i.  1  ;  by  Ramah  in  other 
places  of  1  Sam. ;  and  by  the  Ramathem  in  1  Mace.  xi.  34 ;  all  of  them  were 
either  near  Jerusalem,  or  in  the  hill  country  of  Ephraim,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  Judea,  as  the  context  in  1  Sam.  and  1  Mace.  xi.  34  shows. 

After  having  written  the  above,  I  find  that  Josephus  in  Ant.,  V,  342;  VI, 
47,  293  (Ed.  Naber,  1895)  has  Armatha  for  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Samuel,  thus  like  the  Septuaginta  identifying  it  with  Ramah. 

A.  Kampmeier. 
Iowa  City,  Ia. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  AND  NOTES. 

The  Upanistiads,  Translated  and  Commentated.  Ry  Swami  Paramananda, 
From  the  original  Sanskrit  text.  Vol.  T.  [Isa,  Katha,  and  Kena  Upani- 
shads.l  Published  by  the  Vedanta  Centre,  Boston,  Mass.  1919.  Pp. 
116.     Price,  $1.50. 

Max  Midler  wrote,  when  publishing  the  second  volume  of  his  translation 
of  the  Upanishads  (Sacred  Books  of  the  East,  Vol.  XV)  :  "Whatever  other 
scholars  may  think  of  the  difficulty  of  translating  the  Upanishads.  ..  .1  know 
of  few  Sanskrit  texts  presenting  more  formidable  problems  to  the  translator 
...  .1  believe  that  a  small  advance,  at  all  events,  has  now  been  made  toward  a 
truer  understanding  of  these  ancient  texts.  Rut  I  know  full  well  bow  much 
still  remains  to  be  done,  both  in  restoring  the  correct  text  and  in  discovering 
the  original  meaning  of  the  Upanishads."  This  was  in  1884,  but  the  lack  of 
an  adequate  translation  of  these  treatises,  which  contain  the  essentials  of  all 
Vedic  philosophy,  is  still  felt  by  students  of  Eastern  thought. 

Swami  Paramananda's  book,  which  is  intended  as  the  first  volume  of  a 
series,  undertakes  to  fill  this  gap  as  far  as  the  Isa,  Katha,  and  Kena  Upanishads 
are  concerned,  but  apart  from  this,  its  main  purpose  is  interpretation.  The 
spirit  in  which  this  purpose  has  been  carried  out,  is  characterized  by  the  editor 
of  The  Message  of  the  East,  in  the  words  of  the  Preface  (page  8)  : 

"So  far  as  was  consistent  with  a  faithful  rendering  of  the  Sanskrit  text, 
the  Swami  throughout  his  translation  has  sought  to  eliminate  all  that  might 
seem  obscure  and  confusing  to  the  modern  mind.  While  retaining  in  remark- 
able measure  the  rhythm  and  archaic  force  of  the  lines,  be  has  tried  not  to 
sacrifice  directness  and  simplicity  of  style.  ..  .everything  has  been  done  to  re- 
move the  sense  of  strangeness  in  order  that  the  Occidental  reader  may  not  feel 
himself  an  alien  in  the  new  regions  of  thought  opened  to  him." 

We  do  not  want  to  quarrel  with  the  distinguished  editor  about  his  claim 
(ibid.)  that  "any  scripture  is  only  secondarily  an  historical  document" — it 
depends  entirely  on  the  point  of  view  and  the  importance  to  be  attached  to  the 
document.  Rut  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  Upanishads,  if  any  of  the  ancient 
writings,  deserve  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  spiritual  message,  at  any 
rate  just  as  much  as  the  Dialogues  of  Plato  or  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle. 
This  is  why  we  heartily  recommend  this  new  translation,  for  Swami  Param- 
ananda, after  teaching  in  this  country  for  thirteen  years,  and  as  his  English 
rendering  of  the  Bhagaz'adgita  (1913)  has  amply  proven,  is  probably  as  well 
equipped  for  building  the  bridge  between  East  and  West  as  any  available 
scholar. 

Resides  the  translation,  there  is  an  Introduction  of  eight  or  nine  pages, 
giving  pertinent  matter  regarding  Vedic  literature.  What  pleases  particularly 
is  the  arrangement  of  the  Commentary,  which  is  presented  in  notes  inserted 
between  the  verses  of  the  text  in  the  form  of  paragraphs  in  smaller  type. 
Thus,  valuable  explanations  are  conveniently  given  without  impairing  the 
artistic  appearance  of  the  page. 

The  little  volume,  pocket  size,  is  attractively  bound  in  flexible  cloth.  We 
hope  the  rest  of  the  series  will  appear  soon. 
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The  Early  Christian  Attitude  to  War.  By  C.  J.  Cadoux,  M.A.,  D.D.,  with 
a  foreword  by  the  Rev.  W .  E.  Orchard.  London :  Headley  Bros.,  Ltd., 
1919.     Pp.  xxxii,  272.     Price,  10s.  6d.  net. 

The  argument  as  to  the  Christian  sanction  of  war  has  been  conducted 
during  the  years  of  war  in  an  atmosphere  in  which  the  truth  has  had  little 
chance  of  emerging.  The  subject  was  treated  polemically  rather  than  histor- 
ically. Dr.  Cadoux's  work,  which  is  a  remarkably  fair  presentment  of  the 
mind  of  the  Church  during  the  first  three  centuries,  is  a  monument  of  exact 
and  patient  scholarship.  He  has  collected  all  the  available  material  in  the 
original  authorities  in  pre-Constantinian  Christian  literature,  and  this  is  the 
more  valuable  as  Dr.  P.  T.  Forsyth  in  his  Christian  Ethic  of  War  scarcely 
touches  on  the  early  Christian  view.  It  is  admitted  that  with  the  accession 
of  Constantine  the  Church  as  a  whole  gave  up  its  antimilitary  leanings,  adopted 
the  imperial  point  of  view,  and  treated  the  ethical  problems  as  a  closed  ques- 
tion. "The  sign  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  was  now  an  imperial  military  emblem; 
the  supposed  nails  of  the  cross  which  the  Emperor's  mother  sent  him  were 
made  into  bridle-bits  and  a  helmet  which  he  used  on  his  military  expeditions.'' 
Official  Christianity  committed  itself  to  the  sanction  of  war,  not  only  to  any 
"righteous"  war,  but  for  any  cause,  good,  bad  or  indifferent,  for  which  the 
secular  ruler  might  decide  to  fight.  Dr.  Cadoux  considers  that  the  Church 
took  a  false  step  by  so  abandoning  her  earlier  principles  (p.  263),  but  his 
personal  convictions  have  not  invalidated  his  statement  of  the  evidence  upon 
this  point  of  Christian  ethics. 

Dr.  Cadoux's  work  is  more  convenientlv  arranged  than  Harnack's  Militia 
Christi,  which  has  not  been  translated  into  English,  and  will  in  many  respects 
fill  its  place.  E.  F. 

London. 
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Books  By  Dr.   Paul  Cams 

SURD    OF    METAPHYSICS.        An     Inquiry     into     the    Question,    Are     There 
Things-In-Themselves.  75c    net 

This  book  is  not  metaphysical,  but  anti-metaphysical.  The  idea  that  science 
and  philosophy  are  contrasts  still  prevails  in  many  circles  even  among  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  and  the  claim  is  frequently  made  that  philosophy  leaves  a 
surd,  some  irreducible  element  analogous  to  the  irrational  in  mathematics. 
Dr.  Cams  stands  for  the  opposite  view.  He  believes  in  the  efficiency  of 
science  and  to  him  the  true  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  science. 

KANT'S  PROLEGOMENA  TO  ANY  FUTURE  METAPHYSIC. 

Cloth,  75c  net;  paper,  60c 
Convinced  of  the  significance  of  Kant's  Prolegomena,  Dr.  Cams  offers  a 
new  translation  of  this  most  important  Kantian  pamphlet,  which  is  prac- 
tically an  explanation  of  Kant  himself,  setting  forth  the  intention  of  his 
Critique  of  Pure  Reason. 

RELIGION  OF   SCIENCE.     From   the  Standpoint  of  Monism. 

Cloth,  50c;    paper,  25c 

THE  ETHICAL  PROBLEM.     Three  Lectures  on  Ethics  as  a  Science. 

Cloth,  $1.25;  paper,  60c 
The  publication  of  these  addresses  elicited  a  number  of  discussions  with 
Rev.  Wm.  M.  Salter  and  other  men  interested  in  the  philosophy  of  ethics, 
among  them  Prof.  Harald  Hoffding  of  Copenhagen,  Prof.  Friedrich  Jodl 
of  Vienna,  Dr.  Robert  Lewins,  the  English  philosopher  of  solipsism,  Dr. 
L.  M.  Billia  of  Italy,  etc.  The  book  contains  also  discussions  of  the  views 
of  Goldwin  Smith,  Gustav  Fechner,  H.  Sidgwick,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
Rosmini,  etc. 

PERSONALITY.       With    Special    Reference    to    Super-Personalities    and    the 
Interpersonal   Character   of   Ideas.  Cloth,   75c   net 

In  this  book  Dr.  Cams  explains  the  nature  of  personality  and  the  problems 

kin  to  it.     Among  other  matter,  it  contains  an  explanation  why  the  Trinity 

idea  is  so  predominant  in  all  religions. 
THE  NATURE  OF  THE  STATE.  Cloth,  50c  net;   paper,  20c 

The  Nature  of  the  State  is  a  small  treatise  conveying  a  great  truth,  throwing 

light  not  only   on   the   character   of   communal   life,   but   also   on   the   nature 

of  man's  soul. 
THE  RISE  OF  MAN.     A  sketch   of  the  Origin   of  the   Human   Race. 

Boards,  cloth  back,  75c  net.      Illustrated 

In   this   book   Dr.   Carus   upholds   the   divinity   of   man    from   the   standpoint 

of  evolution. 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  MATHEMATICS.    A  Contribution  to  the  Philosophy 
of   Geometry.  Cloth,   gilt   top,   75c   net 

The  enormous  significance  of  the  formal  sciences  makes  it  desirable  that 
any  one  who  attempts  to  philosophize  should  understand  the  nature  of 
mathematics. 

THE   MECHANISTIC   PRINCIPLE   AND    THE    NON-MECHANICAL. 

Cloth,  $1.00 

The   truth   of   the   mechanistic  principle   is   here   unreservedly   acknowledged 
without  any  equivocation  or  limitation,  and   it   is  pointed  out  that  the  laws 
of    mechanics    apply    without    exception    to    all    motions;    but    they    do    not 
apply  to  things  that  are  not  motions. 
NIETZSCHE  and  other  Exponents   of  Individualism.  Cloth,  $1.25 

The  appearance  of  a  philosopher  such  as  Nietzsche  is  a  symptom  of  the 
times.  He  is  one  representative  among  several  others  of  an  anti-scientific 
tendency.  He  is  characterized  rather  as  a  poet  than  a  thinker,  as  a  leader 
and  an  exponent  of  certain  unruly  and  immature  minds.  Though  his 
philosophy  is  severely  criticised,  though  it  is  weighed  and  found  wanting, 
his  personality  is  described  not  without  sympathy  and  with  an  appreciation 
of  his  genius. 
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The  Philosophy  ol  B  rtr  nd  R  ss  11 

With  an   Appendix   of   Leading   Passages   From   Certain   Other   works. 
Edited   by    Philip    E.   B.   Jourdain.  Price    $1.00. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for  any  philosophy  that  can  stand  a  joke. 
Philosophies  are  usually  too  dignified  for  that;  and  for  dignity  Mr.  B*rtr*nd 
R*ss*ll  has  little  reverence  (see  Chap.  XX,  "On  Dignity").  It  is  a  method  of 
hiding  hollow  ignorance  under  a  pasteboard  covering  of  pomposity.  Laughter 
would  shake  down  the  house  of  cards. 

Now  what  has  given  rise  to  much  solemn  humbug  in  philosophy  is  the  vice 
of  system-making.  This  vice  the  great  contemporary  of  Mr.  B*rtr*nd  R*ss*ll — Mr. 
Bertrand  Russell — has  avoided  by  a  frank  and  frequent  disavowal  of  any  of  his 
views  as  soon  as  later  consideration  has  rendered  them  untenable  without 
philosophic  contortions.  But  such  a  characteristic  is  a  little  disconcerting  to 
those  of  his  admirers  whose  loyalty  exceeds  their  powers  of  criticism.  Thus 
one  of  them,  referring  to  The  Problems  of  Philosophy  when  it  first  appeared, 
wrote :  "I  feel  in  Mr.  Russell's  book  the  interest  that  a  curate  would  feel  in  the 
publications  of  an  archbishop  who  made  important  modifications  in  Christian 
doctrine    every    year." 

Justice  in  War  Time 

By    Bertrand    Russell.  Cloth,   $1.00;    paper,   50c. 

This  book  was  written  in   1916. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  of  anger  the  author  raised  his  voice  for  reason. 
His  plea  was  for  that  internationalism  which  will  establish  a  moral  high  court, 
a  tribunal  of  conscience  that  would  make  effective  the  Hague  Court.  He  has 
not  ceased  to  do  his  utmost  to  arouse  Europe  to  the  folly  and  madness  of  war 
and  to  recall  to  men's  minds  that  "co-operation  not  war,  is  the  right  and  destiny 
of  nations;  all  that  is  valuable  in  each  people  may  be  maintained  not  by  struggle 
against   but   by    friendly   intercourse   with   others." 

The  views  of  Mr.  Russell  offer  a  valuable  study  for  people  who  are 
interested  in  knowing  something  about  the  causes  of  war,  and  probable  rivalry 
which  the  future  may  bring  about,  the  prospects  of  permanent  peace,  America's 
policy,  etc.  It  is  important  that,  after  peace,  the  nations  should  feel  that  degree 
of   mutual   respect   which   will   make   co-operation   possible. 

Our   Knowledge   of   the    External   World   as    a    Field    for    Scientific 
Method  in  Philosophy. 

By   Bertrand   Russell.  Cloth,  $2.00. 

These  eight  lectures  attempt  to  show,  by  means  of  examples,  the  nature, 
capacity,  and  limitations  of  the  logico-analytical  method  in  philosophy.  These 
lectures  are  written,  as  the  Mathematical  Gazette  says,  with  that  clearness,  force, 
and  subtle  humor  that  readers  of  Mr.  Russell's  other  works  have  learned  to 
expect;  and  are  the  first  publication  on  Mr.  Russell's  new  line  of  the  study  of 
the  foundation  of   Physics. 
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ESSAYS  IN  SCIENTIFIC  SYNTHESIS 


BY 
EUGENIO  RIGNANO 


254  pages 


Cloth  $2.00 


The  following  review  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  in 
the  issue  of  February  22nd. 


"These  essays  furnish  an  instance  of 
the  interest  which  the  war  has  awakened 
in  this  country  in  the  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  perhaps  the  least  well  under- 
derstood  of  our  allies,  Italy.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  English,  French,  even 
Russian,  literature  and  science  is  pre- 
supposed among  wellread  Americans ; 
hut  most  of  us,  if  challenged,  could 
scarcely  proceed  beyond  Lombroso  in  a 
list  of  modern  Italian  scientists.  Eugenio 
Rignano  is  particularly  well  fitted  to 
help  bring  about  a  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  as  his  own  inter- 
ests are  avowedly  international :  Scicntia 
of  which  he  is  editor,  is  an  international 
review ;  and  Signor  Rignano's  essays 
have  appeared  in  magazines  as  diverse 
as  La  Revue  PliilosopJiique,  Annalen  dcr 
Natur-philosophic,  and  our  own  Monist. 

The  special  purpose  of  the  present 
volume  is  to  give  examples  of  the  service 
which  the  general,  as  opposed  to  the 
highly  specialized,  scientist  may  perform 
in  the  criticism  of  old  theories  and  the 
discovery  of  new  laws.  The  author 
rightly  holds  that  psychology,  for  in- 
stance, cannot  properly  be  understood 
without  reference  to  physics,  and  that 
sociology  in  turn  depends  upon  pschology. 
It  is  such  bridges  as  these  that  he  is 
particularly  concerned  to  supply.  One 
becomes  skeptical  only  when  he  under- 
takes to  supply  so  many  of  them  in  his 
own  person.  The  case  for  the  synthetic 
mind,  which  compares  and  analyzes  the 
results  obtained  by  the  direct  experiment 
of  the  specialist,  is  a  good  one.  Perhaps 
the  modern  scientific  world  has  too 
violently  repudiated  Bacon's  magnificent, 
if  impossible,  declaration  :  "I  have  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  my  province."  The 
counter-appeal    for    scientific    breadth    of 


view  is  not  misplaced.  Nevertheless, 
when  a  single  volume  propounds  a  re- 
conciliation of  the  war  between  vitalism 
and  mechanism  in  biology;  a  theory  of 
the  affective  elements  in  psychology ;  a 
new  definition  of  consciousness;  an 
evaluation  of  the  role  of  religion  in 
civilization;  and  a  discussion  of  the 
economic  explanation  of  history — more 
cautious  minds  cannot  help  suspecting  a 
tendency  toward  brilliant  guesswork  on 
the  part  of  so  versatile  an  expert. 

A  certain  unity  is  given  to  the  major 
portion  of  the  book  by  the  development 
of  a  stimulation,  though  by  no  means 
entirely  novel,  theory  of  memory  as  the 
central  phenomenon  in  both  purely  bio- 
logical and  higher  psychic  processes. 
Even  the  assimilation  performed  by  a 
unicellular  organism  is  essentially  memory, 
involving  the  power  to  experience  anew, 
and  yet  to  remain  the  same ;  to  repeat, 
with  novelty  in  the  repetition.  Moving 
upward  in  the  scale,  pleasant  and  un- 
pleasant experiences  are  intimately  con- 
cerned with  the  formation  of  habits, 
themselves  intimately  concerned  with 
memory — it  is  a  well-known  theory  in 
psychology  that  the  familiar  is  always 
pleasant.  Advancing  to  yet  more  com- 
plex processes,  the  author  finds  that  one 
of  the  chief  functions  of  religious  cere- 
mony was  to  fix  important  social  reg- 
ulations, customs,  dates,  even  boundaries 
of  land,  in  memory  by  surrounding  them 
with     special     rites.  On     the     whole, 

though  perhaps  dangerously  facile  for 
the  superfluous  mind,  which  may  be  en- 
couraged to  draw  large  conclusions  from 
insufficient  evidence,  this  volume  is 
stimulating  to  thought  in  a  wide  variety 
of  directions." 

— New  York  Evening  Post. 
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WANDERINGS  IN  THE  ORIENT 

By  ALBERT  M,  REESE 
Cloth,  $1.00 

An  illustrated  trip  to  the  Orient  delightfully  interrupted  by  amusing  incidents 
of  personal  character.  Especially  life  in  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  is  de- 
scribed as  a  very  fair  imitation  of  Paradise. 

BALDER'S  DEATH  AND  LORE'S  PUNISHMENT 

By  CORNELIA  STEKETEE  HULST 

Boards,  75c. 

"A  free  verse  rendering  of  two  of  the  chief  incidents  recorded  in  the  Eddas.  The 
Christian  coloring  of  the  stories  is  marked  and  gives  a  higher  tone  than  is  usual  in 
pagan  mythology.  A  charming  book." — English  Journal,  University  of  Chicago 
Press. 

WHAT  IS  A  DOGMA? 

By  EDOUARD  Le  ROY 

Boards,  50c 

"What  is  a  Dogma?  will  not  be  an  attractive  title  to  everybody,  but  everybody 
will  be  attracted  by  the  appearance  of  the  little  book  in  which  the  question  is 
answered.  What  is  the  answer?  It  is  given  in  two  propositions:  (1)  The  intel- 
lectual conception  which  is  current  to  day  renders  the  great  number  of  objections 
raised  by  the  idea  of  dogma  unsolvable.  (2)  On  the  other  hand,  a  doctrine  of 
primacy  of  action  permits  a  solution  of  the  problem  without  abandoning  either  the 
rights  of  thought  or  the  requirements  of  dogma." — London  Expository  Times. 
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Contributions  to  the  Foundling  of  the 
Theory  of  Transfinite  Numbers 

By  GEORG  CANTOR 

Translated,  and  provided  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  PHILIP  E.  B.  JOURDAIN,  fyl.  A. 
Cloth.     Pages  x,   212.     $1.25  net 

This  volume  contains  a  translation  of  the  two  very  important  memoirs  of 
Georg  Cantor  on  transfinite  numbers  which  appeared  in  1895  and  1897.  These 
memoirs  are  the  final  and  logically  purified  statement  of  many  of  the  most  important 
results  of  the  long  series  of  memoirs  begun  by  Cantor  in  1870.  A  very  full  historical 
account  of  this  work  and  the  work  of  others  which  led  up  to  it  is  given  in  the  intro- 
duction and  the  notes  at  the  end  contain  indications  of  the  progress  made  in  the 
theory  of  transfinite  numbers  since  1897.  This  book  is  a  companion  volume  to 
Dedekind's  Essays.  
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ANATOLE  FRANCE 


By  LEWIS  PIAGET  SHANKS 

Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  in 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Cloth,  $1.50 


PRESS  NOTES 


"It  gives  one  distinct  pleasure  to  read  these  pages,  which  make  up 
the  best  book  in  English  on  the  world's  greatest  living  man  of  letters." 
— The  Nation,  New  York  City. 

"The  critical  chapter  with  which  this  book  ends  is  most  admirable." 
— Richmond  News  Leader. 

"All  who  would  comprehend  the  work  of  the  greatest  of  living 
French  authors  should  read  this  book.  No  better  estimate  of  France  as 
man  and  author  is  likely  to  appear  in  the  near  future." — Stratford 
Journal,  Boston. 

"The  lovers  of  Anatole  France  will  set  a  great  value  upon  this 
book." — Washington   Star. 

"Anatole  France  is  a  biography  of  the  French  author  and  a  critical 
study  of  his  forty  books." — The  Writer,  Boston. 

"Anatole  France  is  one  of  the  few  really  great  writers  of  to-day.  His 
genially  cynical  philosophy  of  life  is  capably  presented." — Boston  Post. 

"Mr.  Shank's  volume  will  form  an  excellent  guide  to  the  work  and 
genius  of  Anatole  France." — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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The  Rival  Philosophies 

°f 

Jesus  and  Paul 

Being  an  Explanation  of  the  Failures  of  Organized  Christianity, 
and  a  Vindication  of  the  Teachings  of  Jesus,  which  are  shown  to  contain 
a  Religion  for  all  Men  and  for  all  Times.     By  Ignatius  Singer. 

Cloth,  $2.00 


''The  author's  general  position,  his  attitude  towards  institutional 
religion — the  churches  and  ecclesiastical  authority — are  clearly  set  forth. 
.  .  .  the  author  attributes  to  all  thinking  people  a  desire  to  know 
not  merely  why  the  church  has  failed,  but  why  Christianity  has  failed 
in  its  mission — by  which  he  means,  not  the  religion  of  Jesus,  but  that  of 
the  Christian  churches.  .  .  .  Much  has  been  said  of  religious  unrest, 
of  uncertainty  and  "honest  doubt,"  of  absenteeism  from  church,  indif- 
ference to  religion,  and  cooling  of  religious  sentiment  in  which  there  is 
a  possible  confusion  of  cause  and  effect.  .  .  .  The  people  are  look- 
ing for  something  which  the  churches  do  not  supply.  .  .  .  The 
restoration  of  Reason  to  the  judicial  bench,  its  virtual  enthronement,  is 
the  key  to  the  volume,  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  structure  of  Mr. 
Singer's  building.  .  .  .  But  it  was  theology  that  fell,  and  not  Re- 
ligion. .  .  .  the  Christ  of  the  Gospel  is  held  to  be  a  myth.  He  was 
evolved  by  Saint  Paul  many  years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  Saint 
Paul,  therefore,  was  the  founder  of  Christianity  as  the  word  is  now 
understood.  .  .  .  The  book  makes  strenuous  reading,  and  there  is 
in  it  more  strong  meat  for  man  than  milk  for  babies." — From  the  London 
Montrose  Standard. 
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EDUCATION  IN  ANCIENT  ISRAEL 

from  earliest  times  to  70  A.  D. 

Pp.  xii-137  $1.25  net 


Fletcher  Harper  Swift,  author  of  Education  in  .-lucicut  Israel,  is  a  professor 
of  the  History  and  Philosophy  of  Education  in  the  College  of  Education, 
University  of  Minnesota.  Professor  Swift  graduated  from  Dartmouth  College 
in  1898,  received  the  degree  of  B.D.  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1903,  and  the  degree  of   Ph.D.   from  Columbia  University  in   1905. 

Professor  Swift's  little  volume,  though  modestly  professing  to  represent  a 
mere  beginning,  is,  nevertheless  a  genuine,  an  important  and  much  needed 
contribution  to  the  historical  literature  of  education  and  social  evolution.  He 
traces,  following  the  lines  of  the  best  contemporary  scholarships,  the  develop- 
ment of  Hebrew  social,  religious  and  educational  conceptions  and  institutions 
from  the  school-less  days  of  nomadism  up  to  the  system  of  universal  compulsory 
education  established  shortly  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  (70  A.  D.).  He  dis- 
cusses not  only  the  training  given  in  the  family  and  tribe,  the  evolution  of 
studies  and  of  social  and  educational  ideals,  the  rise  of  schools,  and  the  part 
played  by  parents,  priests,  Levites,  prophets,  and  scribes  as  teachers,  but  many 
aspects  and  factors  for  which  one  searches  in  vain  in  other  accounts,  such  as 
military  training,  athletics  and  games,  adolescent  rites,  industrial  training,  the 
teaching  of  manners,  conception  of  child  nature  and  doctrine  of  the  divine  right 
of  parents. 

The  treatment  is  divided  into  six  chapters:  I,  general  historical  survey  of 
the  Pre-exilic  period ;  II,  education  in  tribe  and  family  during  the  Pre-exilic 
period;  III,  general  historical  survey  of  the  Post-exilic  period;  IV,  education  in 
the  family  after  the  Exile;  V,  education  in  school  and  society  after  the  Exile; 
VI,  women  and  the  education  of  girls.  Students  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
analytical  table  of  contents,  the  center  and  marginal  topical  headings,  frequent 
footnotes,  selected  bibliography,   and  an   unusually  carefully   prepared   index. 

Education  in  .-Indent  Israel  will  be  heartily  welcomed  the  world  over  by 
students  of  education  and  of  religious,  moral  and  social  evolution  who  have 
long  felt  the  need  of  such  a  volume.  Coming  at  a  time  when  a  world  war  has 
forced  an  unprecedented  universial  understanding  of  the  necessity  of  knowing 
the  historical  genesis  of  contemporary  social  ideals  and  institutions,  its  appear- 
ance  is  particularly  opportune. 
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LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS 

By  Hartley  B.  Alexander 

Pps.  256  Price,  Cloth  $1.25 

CIVILIZATION  must  not  only  be  preserved,  but  re- 
constructed. Everywhere  the  problems  of  political 
and  economic  reconstruction  are  being  discussed;  but 
underlying  these  and,  even  if  less  immediate,  more  essential 
than  these  are  the  problems  of  educational  reconstruction. 
LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS  is  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  problems  of  educational  reconstruction  as  they  affect 
the  public  schools  of  the  United  States :  the  fundamental 
question  which  they  treat  is,  What  should  our  public  schools 
do  to  preserve  our  democracy  and  to  promote  the  finest 
Americanism?  No  problem  is  more  pressing  for  consider- 
ation not  only  by  the  teachers,  but  also  by  the  public  of 
America. 

In  the  general  view  of  the  problems  of  education  pre- 
sented by  LETTERS  TO  TEACHERS  attention  is  given  to 
the  significance  of  pageantry  as  a  form  of  community  art 
which  the  schools  should  cultivate.  The  author,  Professor 
Hartley  B.  Alexander  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  is 
qualified  by  experience  to  speak  upon  this  interesting  ques- 
tion. He  has  taught  aesthetics  for  a  number  of  years  and  has 
written  not  only  upon  the  theoretical  side  of  the  subject 
(among  his  books  is  Poetry  and  the  Individual),  but  is  also 
the  author  of  several  poetic  works.  He  has  also  composed 
a  number  of  pageants  which  have  been  successfully  pro- 
duced, including  the  "Pageants  of  Lincoln"  for  the  years 
1915,  1916,  1917,  and  University  pageants,  1918,  1919.  One 
feature  of  Mr.  Alexander's  work  has  been  his  use  of 
American  Indian  mythic  materials.  For  this  work  he  is  quali- 
fied by  special  studies.  He  is  the  author  of  the  volumes  on  the 
mythologies  of  the  Indians  of  North  and  of  South  America 
in  the  Mythology  of  All  Nations  series  (Boston,  1915  ff.), 
has  written  numerous  articles  on  American  Indian  religion 
for  the  Encyclopaedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics  and  two 
brochures  published  by  the  Open  Court  Publishing  Com- 
pany, The  Religious  Spirit  of  the  American  Indian,  and  The 
Mystery  of  Life  (1913) — the  latter  a  poetical  pageant  founded 
upon  the  beautiful  ritual  of  the  Hako  or  Wa-Wan  ceremonial. 
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WANDERSHIPS 

By  WILBUR  BASSETT,  Ensign  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
125  Pages,  price  $1.50 


PRESS  NOTES 

"  'Wanderships'  is  at  once  an  excellent  contribution  to  serious  litera- 
ture, a  charming  volume  for  recreational  reading  and  a  delightful  'item* 
for  the  collector  of  curious  works." — Chicago  Evening  Post. 

"It  is  to  a  sailor  himself,  Ensign  Wilbur  Bassett,  who  has  been  in 
life-long  contact  with  the  sea,  that  we  must  look  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  sea  and  its  endless  moods.  So  vivid  are  his  descriptions  of  the 
'Wanderships'  that  the  reader  unconsciously  becomes  a  thrilled  spectator 
to  the  uncanny  and  tragic  events  enacted  on  their  decks  and  in  their 
gloomy  cabins." — New  York  Telegram. 

"Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume  is  the  collection  of 
legends  cited  from  their  original  sources.  .  .  .  These  old  stories  per- 
sist because  of  their  living  appeal  to  the  human  imagination." — The 
Boston  Globe. 

"He  who  has  not  known  the  sea  has  lost  the  force  of  two-thirds  of 
our  literary  imagery,  and  men  who  have  not  known  the  way  of  a  ship  in 
the  sea  have  missed  half  the  magic  of  the  earth." — Review  of  Reviews. 

"Fascinating  yarns." — London  Nation. 
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Is  the  Book  of  Revelation  a  mystery  to  you? 
Do  you  know  when  and  why  it  was  written? 
Do  you  know  what  the  writer  meant  by  "The  Beast"? 
Do  you  know  when  John  expected  the  Millennial  Reign? 
AN   INTERPRETATION   OF 

By  Dr.  Shirley  J.  Case,  Professor 
of  Early  Church  and  New  Testament 
Interpretation  in  the  University  of 
Chicago.  $2.00,  postpaid  $2.15. 


The  author  introduces  the  modern  reader  to  the  conditions  under 
which  John  and  his  fellow  Christians  were  living  when  Revelation 
was  written,  and  furnished  a  new  English  translation  in  which  the 
obscure  language  of  the  book  is  rendered  clearly  and  intelligibly. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  explanation  of  disputed  points,  such 
as  "The  Beast,"  the  anticipated  end  of  the  world,  the  Millenial 
Reign,  and  the  new  Jerusalem.  In  the  last  chapter  the  author 
describes  the  different  interpretations  of  Revelation  which  have  been 
current  in  the  past,  and  explains  the  correct  method  by  which  readers 
can  arrive  at  a  true  appreciation  of  this  important  new  Testament 
book. 

A  non-technical  treatment  for  both  laymen  and  ministers. 


OTHER  BOOKS  BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 

The  Millennial  Hope                    The  Historicity  The  Evolution  of 

of  Jesus  Early  Christianity 

Proves    that    ancient 
forms  of  millennial  hope            A  criticism  of  the  con-  Presents     first-century 
which  look  for  a  sudden         tention  that  Jesus  never  Christianity  in  the  light 
reversal  of  present  con-         lived,  a  statement  of  the  of   the   actual   situations 
ditions    are    no    longer         evidence    for   his    exist-  within  which  the  Chris- 
tenable,                                       ence,  and  an  estimate  of  tians  lived. 
$1.25,  postpaid  $1.40.             his    relation    to    Chris-  $2.25,  postpaid  $2.40. 
tianity. 
$1.50,  postpaid  $1.65. 
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